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THE WEEK. 

WE publish on another page a 
striking letter from Mr. Goldwin 
Smith on the outlook of the 
Liberal party. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith holds that the system of party government is 
coming to an end, and instances the United States, 
where one of the great parties has gone to pieces, as 
proof of his assertion. He despairs of the reorganis- 
ation of the Liberal party in England, if much 
Liberalism of the old school is left. The Liberal 
party, if it is again to be a power, must, he declares, 
free itself from Home Rule and unite on the reorgan- 
isation of the House of Lords, and in opposition to 
Jingoism, which, if not repressed, is in a fair way to 
get England into serious trouble on the American 
continent, as well as elsewhere. Great Britain is 
about to be asked to submit to the expense which 
would be incurred in making her a great military 
Power, and the conscription itself seems to be in 
sight. This, Mr. Goldwin Smith thinks, is a turning- 
point and a challenge to Liberals, if they retain the 
old principles of their party. It is needless to say 
that, whether we agree with Mr. Goldwin Smith's 
ideas or not—and with his two last points we agree 
most emphatically—his opinions are very interesting 
to those who, unlike himself, are still engaged in 
an active battle on behalf of Liberal principles. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE important Conference held at Leeds on 
Thursday on the treatment of School Boards by the 
Government expresses, we believe, a feeling not 
confined to Liberals. Conservatives and Church- 
men in the North, it may be remembered, did not 
altogether approve last year of the attack on the 
School Boards, and they are probably not much better 
satisfied now. It may be noted that the strong 
condemnation expressed by the Conference of the 
unfair and contemptuous treatment of School 

oards by the Government mentioned, besides 
the ‘usual grievances, the neglect of any aid 
to higher Board School education, and the total 





the grant. A resolution was also carried, in view of 
the important School Board elections now pending in 
London and some of the great provincial towns, 
calling on all electors who place national education 
above sectarian interests to record their strong con- 
demnation, by their votes, of the Government policy. 
We trust that this appeal will meet with an effective 
response. 


THE result of the bye-election in the Exchange 
Division of Liverpool is somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment, though it exhibits the same Liberal increase 
and Tory decrease as has been notable elsewhere. 
From a Liberal standpoint, Mr: McArthur’s 
majority of 54 compares very favourably, in a 
constituency where the numbers are always close, 
with Mr. Bigham’s majority of just 200 more in 
1895. There is a tendency to Liberalism—a “ move- 
ment to the Left ’’—all over Great Britain as there 
is all over Germany; and there is good hope that 
in Deptford it will be sufficiently pronounced to 
win the seat for the Liberal candidate. At any rate, 
the Conservative historians of the contest are 
uttering cries of alarm at the lukewarmness of 
local Tory effort as compared with Liberal activity ; 
and all the Tory work so far seems carried on by 
outsiders. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S visit to Scotland came to an 
end on Monday, when he was presented with the 
freedom of the city of Glasgow. In acknowledging the 
compliment, he dwelt upon the proof which is every 
day being afforded that the Colonies are becoming 
more closely united to this country. Strangely enough, 
he spoke of the idea of a united empire as though it 
had only been born within the last year or two, 
thus calmly ignoring the part which men like the 
late Mr. Forster and Lord Rosebery had in spreading 
that idea in bygone years. The most interesting 
part of his speech was that in which he discussed 
the development of our municipal institutions—a 
subject on which he is an acknowledged authority. 
He paid a high tribute to the purity of our municipal 
authorities, and contrasted the success of our system 
with the comparative failure of the American 
system. 

THE annual Lord Mayor’s banquet took place in 
the Guildhall on Tuesday, the chief speaker being the 
Prime Minister. Lord Salisbury began with a very 
welcome statement—an announcement that, owing to 
the efforts of the President of the Board of Trade, a 
conference between the parties concerned in the great 
engineering dispute was likely to take place. He 
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stated that he had received a telegram from the 
Queen desiring him to express on her behalf the 
deep and abiding sense which she continued to feel of 
the marvellous display of loyalty and affection 
towards her last June, and her appreciation of the 
gallantry of the army in India. Referring to political 
questions, Lord Salisbury remarked that Africa was 
created to be the plague of the Foreign Office. The 
only part of that continent to which he could 
allude was the Nile, where a brilliant campaign 
had been successfully conducted by Sir Herbert 
Kitchener. England was now engaged in negotia- 
tions with France, Germany, Portugal, Italy, and 
other Powers, in reference to different parts of 
Africa, but it would be imprudent to refer to those 
negotiations. Their object was a strictly business 
one, to extend conm:merce and civilisation, and to 
open as many new markets as possible. With 
regard to the Eastern Question, he commented on 
the fact that the Concert of Europe, by its joint 
action, had averted the calamity of a great 
European war. 


LorD GEORGE HAMILTON availed himself of the 
occasion offered by a Conservative dinner at Acton, 
on Wednesday evening, to deliver an important 
speech treating of the situation on the north- 
western frontier of India. He dealt, of course, 
with the circumstances of the retention of Chitral 
and the making of the roid thither, and repelled 
once more the charge of breach of faith which has 
been made against the Government of India. With 
his contention that that Government, when in a 
difficult situation, ought to be exempt from 
damaging criticism at home, it is, of course, 
quite impossible to agree without giving up the 
“ government by discussion” which is an essential 
part of the working of the British Constitution—especi- 
ally as the responsibility for the acts of the Govern- 
ment of India must ultimately rest with the British 
Ministry. To his answer to the charge of breach of 
faith, one cannot but reply that the tribes do not 
scrutinise the language of proclamations: they look 
at the broad facts. The making of the road to 
Chitral has resulted in a virtual acquisition of 
territory as a result of the expedition and contrary 
to the proclamation, even though it may have been 
carried out by an “amicable arrangement” which 
the tribes couid not resist, 





Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON was more interesting in 
his defence of the Forward (but not the Forwardest) 
policy. To extend our frontier to meet the Russians, 
he maintained, is necessary to avoid being at a dis- 
advantage in the final delimitation. But the regions 
at present disturbed are not to be permanently 
annexed. Some points (we infer) are to be occupied, 
the supply of arms to the tribes stopped, and then we 
are to trust to the civilising influences of trade. 
It may be noted, however—since it has been pointed 
out in these columns that the tribes probably get 
their arms largely from Afghanistan—that any 
stoppage of that traffic will involve a much more 
careful policing of the Afghan frontier than Lord 
George Hamilton seems to contemplate. 





Str WILLIAM HARcouRT has written a letter to 
Mr. Duckworth, the new member for the Middleton 
Division, congratulating him on his signal triumph. 
He declares that even more gratifying than the joy 
of Liberals are the cries of rage and disappointment 
which the election has provoked from the other side. 
It was a ludicrous contretemps that the Middleton 
bomb should have exploded in the midst of the 
threefold disccurse of the Cabinet Ministers at 
Norwich, Sheffield, and Glasgow. Mr. Chamberlain, 
Sir William declares, is a bad loser, and has lost his 
temper as well as the game. “At his best, good 
breeding and courtesy towards his opponents are 
not the strong points of Mr. Chamberlain's rhetoric. 











. . » Was there ever an engineer so hoist by his own 
petard? The old game of dishing the Whigs has 
broken down, and he bids fair to turn out a Disraeli 
manqué, He has tempted the Tories to sell their 
souls for votes. They have not got their votes, and 
their souls are sold. Mr. Chamberlain perishing by 
his own virtue is a spectacle for men and angels, 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to havea 
thankless democracy, the last refuge of patriotism!” 
All this is very vigorous, and somewhat in Mr, 
Chamberlain’s own style. Mr. Chamberlain’s reply 
consists in a declaration that Sir William Harcourt 
is a calculating time-server. The Colonial Secretary 
wages war like a prize-fighter. 





Mr. ASQUITH, speaking at Rochdale on Wednes- 
day evening, happily described Lord Salisbury’s 
foreign policy in words which some Tory papers 
would doubtless like to use. The Foreign Minister, 
he said, had done nothing—all over the world—but 
“scold, protest, and give way.” He briefly referred 
to the serious legacies which the Indian frontier war 
will leave behind it, and drew attention to the fact 
that the social reform programme of the Government 
was postponed. Abroad and at home, they had done 
nothing; and even the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was wholly inadequate, by reason of its absurd 
academic distinctions between different classes of 
workmen. 





THE London Gazette, on Tuesday, announced that 
the rare and splendid distinction of the Victoria 
Cross had been conferred on three officers serving in 
the Queen’s forces in India. These are Colonel Adams 
and Lieutenant Costello, of the Indian Staff Corps, 
and Lord Fincastle, a lieutenant in the 16th Lancers. 
Colonel Adams and Lord Fincastle are decorated for 
their valour in attempting, in company with the late 
Lieutenant Maclean and five men of the Guides, to 
rescue a wounded officer who was surrounded by the 
enemy’s swordsmen during an engagement in the 
Upper Swat Valley. Lieutenant Maclean was killed, 
and the Gazette contains an official announcement 
that, if he had survived, he also would have received 
the Cross. The decoration of Lieutenant Costello is 
for a similar act in rescuing a wounded soldier under 
a heavy fire. 





THE conference between the representatives of 
the Associated Employers and the Amalgamated 
Engineers, the holding of which was announced by 
Lord Salisbury at the Guildhall, is to be held subject 
to certain conditions. The employers, while dis- 
avowing any intention of interfering with the 
legitimate action of trades unions, declare that 
they will admit of no interference with the manage- 
ment of their business, and the unions disavow any 
intention of interfering. The notices demanding a 
forty-eight hours’ week which were served on the 
employers in London are to be withdrawn, and a 
conference between the representatives of both 
parties is to be held forthwith. This conference 
is to consider and determine the best means of 
giving practical effect to the declarations regarding 
interference with the management of businesses by 
the unions, the methods of avoiding as far as 
possible future disputes, and the hours of labour. 
If the conference arrives at a settlement on these 
points work is at once to be resumed. 





THE growth of agricultural co-operation con- 
tinues to be one of the most remarkable symptoms 
of the present time in Ireland. The Co-operative 
Societies held a conference last week in Dublin, 
which registered an amount of progress that 
seems to have impressed all sections of the Irish 
press. It was the third annual conference of delegates 
from the societies ; it extended over two days instead 
of one, as on previous occasions, and it represented 
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166 societies, as compared with 104 represented at 
the conference of last year. These societies include 
almost all forms of co-operative organisation, except 
the “store” of the English system. Herein lies the 
great peculiarity and interest of this Irish move- 
ment. It is purely productive co-operation, and 
mainly agricultural. In England, our co-operative 
movement has been mainly distributive, and as yet 
we have not touched agricultural co-operation at all. 
We shall probably, one of these days, follow the 
example set by Ireland, as Ireland is now following the 
example set by our agricultural competitors on the 
Continent. The dairying, marketing, poultry-rear- 
ing, home industries, Raiffeisen-bank societies of 


_ Ireland are really the apparatus with which the 


Continental agriculturist has been getting the better 
of our own producers. It is found in Ireland, 
as on the Continent, that these societies have an 
excellent social as well as economic effect. The 
movement seems to us one of great promise for the 
future of our sister country. 





THE extensive submissions to British 
ABROAD. authority among the Afridis and 
Orakzais, on the north - western 
frontier of India, must not lead us to suppose that 
the difficulties of the Tirah expedition are at an end. 
The greater operations may be practically over, but 
the incidents of the reconnaissance of last Tuesday 
are painfully suggestive of the prospect before the 
occupying force whenever any part of it either moves 
forward or returns to India. “The troops were 
vigorously pressed by the tribesmen, who seemed to 
spring out of the earth, and charged up to within fifty 
yards.” It can hardly be seriously expected that 
the tribes will “take their licking” without subse- 
quent protests, or that they will be unable to resist 
the temptations to “sniping” and raiding offered by 
the movements of a British force through a country 
of extreme difficulty. If the posts hinted at by 
Lord George Hamilton are established, communica- 
tion with them may at any time be threatened, and 
the Indian Government may have to undertake a 
series of “ punitive expeditions” before the country 
is pacified. 





It was inevitable that the Tirah force should 
suffer from a somewhat aggravated form the 
embarrassment which besets most frontier expedi- 
tions in India—the absence, namely, of an objective 
such as in more highly organised communities is 
presented by the seat of government or capital city. 
There is no dominating spot of this kind, the fall 
of which entails the collapse of the defence. 
Illustrating what zoologists call the fissiparous 
tendency of low forms of life, the tribes break up 
into sections, each full of vitality and showing 
its power in a fashion which, though not really 
dangerous, has always proved exceedingly irritating 
toregular troops. The destruction of villages and the 
gathering of supplies by the force will help a settle- 
ment by creating a scarcity of food, from which, as 
it is, the unfortunate tribesmen are bound during 
the coming winter to suffer very greatly. As that 
season does not in this region fully set in until the 
end of December, the pressure can be yet con- 
siderably protracted before the advent of inclement 
Weather renders desirable the movement of the 
expeditionary force to milder localities. In 
that event, the troops will, it is understood, 
move down towards the Bara and Bazar valleys, 
and join hands with the column which has 

een operating from Peshawar in that direction. 
There is held to be a probability of opposition to the 
movement at a place called China in the Bara Valley, 
& contingency which, if realised, should by its inevit- 
able defeat, contribute further towards a settlement. 
We may be sure that the Indian Government will 
not be loth to hasten matters. The official estimate 
of the cost of its frontier expeditions this year is 
375 laces of rupees or about £3,000,000 sterling, and 





official estimates of military expenditure, experience 
shows, are not given to erring on the side of 
pessimism. 





THE Times has done good service in publishing 
some of the treaties concluded between the Royal 
Niger Company and the chiefs of the territories 
whose fate is to be decided by the Conference now 
sitting in Paris. It is clear from them that both 
the Sultan of Sokoto and the Emir of Gando 
have given us rights in their dominions in 
such a way as to preclude any subsequent 
cession to France; while the case of Borgu is 
amply covered by a whole group of treaties, 
negotiated both with its ruling Emir and with those 
chiefs whose dependence on him may be open to 
question. Of course, as has been pointed out in 
these columns, the exact boundaries of the States in 
question are unsurveyed, or rather non-existent ; 
and no doubt other bases of claim are recognised by 
international law. But the text of the treaties is 
conclusive, and the French will find it a hard task to 
invalidate them. ; 





THE unrest in Germany has been increased by 
the announcement that the Reichstag will meet on 
November 30th to deal not only with the Budget, 
but with the long-promised Military Procedure Bill 
and the naval scheme of the Government. The 
Military Procedure Bill may naturally be expected 
to bring about the long-looked-for ‘ Chancellor 
crisis”; the naval scheme must cause a grave 


Parliamentary and political crisis. Prince Hohenlohe 


has long been pledged to bring the procedure in 
courts-martial into conformity with the principles 
of modern jurisprudence. It is quite certain that the 


Bill fulfilling this pledge, which (after a long delay): 


has just been before the Federal Council, has had 
to encounter grave difficulties, both on the part of 
the Bavarian authorities—since it was expected to 
unify the system of procedure by sending Bavarian 
appeals to a tribunal at Berlin—and among the 
inner circle of the Emperor's advisers, who object to 
that publicity for military trials which is an 
essential principle of modern jurisprudence. It 
remains to be seen whether, in overcoming these 
objections, the Bill may not have been so modified as 
to displease the Liberals and Catholics. The Liberals, 


it must be confessed, do not seem ready to be. 


pleased with it, and Herr Richter’s organ last week 
declared that the modern principle of the in- 
dependence of the judiciary excluded any revision 
of findings by a Commander-in-Chief. But if 
the Bill fails to pass, the Chancellor must resign. 
And behind this crisis there is the naval scheme. 
As to this, nothing more has transpired except that 
the new Minister of Marine has been visiting the 
inland Courts to convince the State Governments 
of its desirability. But the electorate are not ina 
compliant mood, and the latest bye-election again 
shows the gain of a seat tothe Liberals in a Con- 


servative constituency in the heart of Brandenburg: 


itself. 





THE Cuban war scares, which have unsettled 
Wall Street during the past week, seem to have 
no foundation in fact. The Spanish reply to 
General Woodford’s note is regarded as pacific in 
tone at Washington; and even the death sentence 
passed on the American crew of the filibustering 
steamer Competitor will. probably not suffice by 
itself to provoke American intervention in Cuba. 
But in Spain the prospect is getting darker. 
General Weyler is evidently prepared to make 
trouble when he gets home, both for his former 
allies and for the present Ministry. A meeting of 
the section of dissentient Conservatives which is 
ready to welcome him—happily a small one—has 














Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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been held, at which Seiior Romero Robledo de- 
nounced all compromise with the insurgents, and 
there are again reports that a Carlist rising is 
imminent—an event which would no doubt be 
accompanied by an “ Anarchist ” rising in the South. 


Ir will be seen from the letter from our Con- 
stantinople correspondent, which is printed on a 
later page, that the outlook at Constantinople is not 
wholly gloomy for the subject populations and the 
enemies of the Sultan's rule. The Sultan, recognis- 
ing his own dangers and his unpopularity among 
his own people, has been thereby brought to a 
mood at once more compliant and more pacific; 
and he has to face a more active policy on 
the part of Russia, undertaken with Austrian ap- 
proval, and with the probability, if not the certainty, 
of German support. Since Turkey is not yet to be 
partitioned and the smaller States of Europe have 
learnt from the fate of Greece what will happen to 
them if they move without leave, the solution 
suggested is not wholly unsatisfactory. But it is 
lamentable to think how different the prospect 
might have been if a group of free Balkan States 
under Western influences could have been established 
twenty years ago. 


Bisnor BerRKeELey is of all philo- 
sophers-—-not excepting Locke— 
LITERATURE, ETC. joegt adapted for study by the 
unphilosophic. This is no detri- 
ment, of course, to his reputation, but the contrary ; 
though it is true that Dr. Johnson and other 
eminent contemporaries totally failed to understand 
him. Possibly, however, the present age may 
possess more insight, and in any case we hope that 
the handy little edition produced by Messrs. George 
Bell & Sons, and edited by Mr. George Sampson, will 
have a wide circulation. No philosopher better 
deserves to be read, whether for his transfigurement 
of empiricism or for his admirably lucid style. 
Moreover, as may or may not be remembered, he 
claimed, in a famous simile at the end of the “ Alci- 
phron,” that the speculations of philosophers rise, 
fountain-like, into the air, but return to the solid 
ground of common-sense. It may be interesting for 
students of contemporary philosophy to compare 
Berkeley's flight towards the Absolute and his 
return to the visible world with the much more 
complicated efforts of the Neo-Hegelians. — Mr. 
William Watson has a new volume of poems 
ready for publication this month (London: John 
Lane). It will be called “The Hope of the World,” 
and will contain “The Unknown God,” recently 
published in the Fortnightly, besides a number of 
hitherto unpublished poems. — Those who are 
interested in the affairs, especially the social and 
political condition, of our great Oriental dependency, 
will be glad to know that /ndia, the monthly organ 
of the British Committee of the National Congress, 
is to blossom out into a weekly issue with the New 
Year. As the change, to say nothing of greater 
promptness in the news section, will give the reader 
twice the old value for his money, it will no doubt 
be widely welcomed. 


Ir we have no permanent operatic establishment 
in London, it must at least be admitted that we have 
a continuous supply of high-class orchestral concerts. 
Herr Mottl directed a “ Wagner Concert ” (specially 
so called) on Tuesday, at Queen's Hall; M. Lamoureux, 
a concert of music by French and German composers, 
at the same hall, on Wednesday; while Mr. Hamish 
McCunn presided —alsoon Wednesday—overaconcert 
of music for pianoforte and orchestra, at which the 
pianist was Mlle. Pancera, a brilliant and altogether 
admirable pianist from Vienna. If Herr Mottl, great 
conductor as he is, directs an orchestra which it is 


in gestures which it is an amusement to behold, 
M. Lamoureux, on the other hand, remains properly 
calm in the midst of the orchestral tempest which 
he from time to time provokes; and in conducting 
Mlle. Pancera’s concert, Mr. Hamish McCunn showed 
he would not allow himself to be carried away—not 
even by the romantic beauty of his own overture, 
“Land of the Mountain and Flood,” which was one 
of the most interesting things in the programme, 
Thé concert, however, was, above all,a pianoforte 
concert ; and the most astonishing thing about it was 
that Mlle. Pancera—one of the first pianists of the day 
—played, one after the other, concertos by Grieg, 
Chopin, and Liszt, concluding with an elaborate 
solo-piece by the last-named composer. The admir- 
able artist—who roused the enthusiasm of the 
audience in no ordinary degree—hails from Vienna, 
the city of pianists and of the great pianoforte 
teacher, Leschetitzki, under whom Mlle. Pancera 
studied. 





SIGNOR GIOVANNI BATISTA CAVAL- 
CASELLE was well known as the 
collaborator with the late Mr. 
Crowe in a series of standard works on the history 
of Italian art. He had had an adventurous and 
chequered career during the struggle for Italian 
liberty in 1847-49.—Sir William Cunynghame, Bart., 
V.C., had been one of the earliest recipients of the 
Victoria Cross, and had been Conservative M.P. for 
Ayr from 1874 to 1880.—M. Martin Nadaud had been 
the first Labour member of a French Parliament. He 
had been concerned in the French Revolution of 
1848, and returning to France after the fall of the 
Empire, had become Questor of the Chamber of 
Deputies.—Dr. Heinrich Wiener had held high 
judicial office in Prussia, and was regarded as the 
first authority on commercial law in Germany.— 
Miss Amy Sedgwick (Mrs. Parkes Goodtry) had been 
one of the most popular of comic actresses more 
than a generation ago. 


OBITUARY. 








THE FIGHT AGAINST CLERICALISM. 





W* hope that the Liberals of London are not 
' going to allow the battle of the schools and 
of religious freedom to be lost by any apathy on 
their part. The contest for the School Board, so 
far as it has yet been waged, shows that there is 
enough of earnestness among the sectarians who are 
seeking to hold the Board Schools in bondage toa 
particular Church. They are so much in earnest, 
indeed, that, as we know, they are already quarrelling 
among themselves, the extreme men of their party 
regarding the less extreme as being of doubtful 
orthodoxy, and the moderates contending against 
the unworldly folly of the extremists. There is not 
as yet, we fear, that general awakening among the 
friends of progress and education which must take 
place if this election is to have a satisfactory result. 
The Nonconformists, it is true, are thoroughly awake 
and fully alive to the gravity of the issues with 
which they have to deal. They understand these 
issues better than most people. Priestly dominatioa 
is something that they can recognise even afar off, 
and they may be trusted to offer the stoutest resist 
ance to the attempt which is now being made to 
place the education of the children of Loadon under 
the control of the priests. But against the strength 
of the Nonconformists may fairly be set that of the 
Church, and the Church in all its agencies is just 
as thoroughly awake as Nonconformity. Its pulpits 
are sounding the alarm; its dignitaries, from the 
Bishop of London downwards, are leaving no stone 
unturned in order to secure a triumph for themselves; 
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English institutions is being used in the interests 
of the Clerical party. It has not, in many cases, 
been a pleasant thing for men holding liberal views 
on the question of education to attend church in 
London during the last few weeks. Hundreds of 
the clergy have apparently conceived it to be their 
duty to turn their pulpits into electioneering plat- 
forms, and their sermons into fervent political 
harangues. We do not deny that they have done 
this in the name of religion, and that it is because 
they believe, or think they believe, that the vital 
interests of religion are at stake that they are 
throwing so much energy into their attack upon 
the national system of public education. That they 
are absolutely wrong in holding this opinion, and 
that the work they are doing is by no means likely 
to tend to the edification of the pious, are truths 
which they seem wholly unable to grasp. 

Nothing is more curious, indeed, than to observe 
the inability of many of the most active men of 
the clerical or priestly party to realise the position 
of their opponents. The other day a leading Tory 
newspaper in London feli foul of a distinguished 
Nonconformist minister because he had declared 
that he did not believe in the “Holy Catholic 
Church.” If the minister in question had declared 
that he did not believe in the existence of a God 
he could hardly have filled the mind of his news- 
paper critic with greater horror. Apparently it 
never occurred to the journalist that when the 
minister gave utterance to this sentiment he was 
merely expressing what to all men brought up in 
orthodox Nonconformity is a truism. Those who 
believe in “the-Church of Christ” regard those 
words as expressing something higher and holier 
even than the words which were repudiated by the 
Nonconformist minister. The “Holy Catholic 
Church” is a phrase that, to most Churchmen and 
to many who are not Churchmen, describes the 
broad realm of organised Christian effort and self- 
consecration. But everybody kuows how within the 
Church itself there are many men who would curb 
and limit its catholicity. Such men regard even 
the most orthodox of Dissenters as being without 
its pale. When they speak of the Holy Catholic 
Church they mean a Church with doctrines, sacra- 
ments, and institutions such as are the distinguishing 
marks of the Anglican party in this country. The 
Nonconformist is well aware of this fact; and though 
he knows that there are many Churchmen who use 
the phrase in a very different sense—a sense which 
commands his fullest sympathies—he prefers for 
his own part the infinitely grander and simpler 
formula which enables him to speak of “the Church 
of Christ throughout the world.” 

_ We have dwelt upon the foolish blunder of the 
journalist because it is typical of the attitude of 
too many members of the Church party towards 
those who are now striving to maintain both the 
educational efficiency and the non-sectarian char- 
acter of our public schools. They audaciously speak 
of that party as being “anti-religious ” in its charac- 
ter. They profess to believe that because it consists 
of men who maintain that the first duty of the State 
1s to give the children of the nation the best possible 
education in secular things and in personal morals, 
and not to allow the distinctive creeds of particular 
churches or sects to be taught at the public expense, 
\6 is therefore a party hostile to the interests of true 
religion and bent upon reducing the young to a 
Practical atheism. Intelligent Churchmen know how 
absurd, how unjust, how utterly false this repre- 
sentation of the character of the Progressive party 
ss But in spite of their intelligence, and their 
consequent knowledge of the truth, many of them 
are not ashamed to repeat the stale calumny because 





they regard it as a powerful weapon that can be 
used with effect in their battle against education 
and against Liberalism. It would be incredible that 
such dishonesty should be exhibited in a great public 
controversy, by men who in all other matters are 
upright and sincere, if we did not know to what 
lengths religious bigotry and fanaticism can drive 
even the noblest souls. But surely when we see a 
war of this kind being waged against the truth, and 
against principles of which the best sense of the 
nation approves, it is time for Liberals, at all events, 
to lay aside their apathy and to enter the field with 
the determination to win a victory over the forces of 
intolerance and superstition, even though those 
forces have dared to claim that they are fighting 
under the sacred banner of religion. The purpose 
of the Progressive candidates is to secure the full 
efficiency of the public schools—an efficiency which 
has been seriously impaired in recent years by the 
action of the Clerical party. They wish to give the 
children of the nation the best education that the 
means at the command of the School Board will 
enable them to provide. They desire further, to 
respect the compromise on the question of religious 
teaching, which was agreed to by the wisest men of 
all parties more than a quarter of a century ago, 
and to make it impossible that the priest of any 
particular church or denomination should be able to. 
manipulate a. great national institution and large 
sums of public money in the interests of his own 
order and his own particular creed. We are fight- 
ing to-day, in short, for the religious freedom and the 
constitutional rights of the people. We know to what 
clericalism has already brought other great nations ; 
we know also how dangerous is the reaction which 
is inevitably produced when its pretensions are 
allowed for a time to succeed. The London rate- 
payers ought really to feel that in the present School 
Board election they are called upon to play their 
part in a struggle of national importance and of the 
most profound historical significance. 








LORD SALISBURY’S DEFENCE. 





HE most satisfactory part of the Prime Minister’s 
speech at the Guildhall was his announce- 
ment that the President of the Board of Trade 
had succeeded in arranging a conference between 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the 
Employers’ Federation. Mr. Ritchie’s efforts will 
not please the militant section of Tories represented 
by Sir Henry Howorth, who talk about “smashing 
theunions,’’and otherwise make themselves ridiculous. 
But by reasonable men on both sides, who regard 
this prolonged struggle as an unmitigated calamity 
and a national disaster, they will be welcomed as 
carrying out the policy of Parliament and as credit- 
able to Mr. Ritchie himself. Lord Salisbury’s brief 
reference to the subject was entirely sensible and 
judicious. Nor can any fault be found with 
what the Premier said about the Indian War. 
He did not—and, indeed, he could not—exaggerate 
the courage and the discipline either of the British 
or of the native troops engaged in that most deplor- 
able campaign. But it is, to say the least of it, 
strange that the head of the Government should 
not have a single argument to produce in support 
of a policy which has been frequently assailed, and 
for which he is personally responsible. Before Lord 
Salisbury was Foreign Secretary under Lord Beacons- 
field, he was twice Secretary of State for India. 
He was, upon the whole, a very good one. He 
cannot be indifferent to the welfare of our Indian 
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Empire, and he must have some reason for believing 
that it was right to reverse the decision of his pre- 
decessors. But he reserves his defence, and leaves it 
to Lord George Hamilton, who carries no weight 
with the public. We know, on the high authority of 
Mr. Chamberlain, that the Cabinet, unlike any other 
Cabinet which ever existed, is absolutely unani- 
mous upon all subjects. It is singular, if that 
ke so, that both the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in addressing his constituents, and the Prime 
Minister, in addressing the world, should carefully 
abstain from all allusion to a subject of keen and 
incessant controversy both in the Press and on the 
platform. The forward school in India, of which 
since Lord Roberts’s departure Sir George White is 
the chief, are already talking about the annexation of 
the Tirah Valley, which is too much even for Lord 
George. The Afridis are not yet conquered, and when 
they are conquered they will not be subdued. It is 
astonishing that the aol conmamanien which followed 
the annexation of Chitral, and which already threaten 
India with bankruptcy, should have taught these men 
nothing. Ministers who know that the insolvency of 
the Indian Government would mean a heavy burden 
upon the British taxpayer are naturally more docile. 

So again with Egypt. Lord Salisbury praises Sir 
Herbert Kitchener for the occupation of Berber, and 
doubtless the Sirdar deserves the praise. But he 
vouchsafes no explanation of the object with which 
this expedition was undertaken, or of his future 
policy in the Soudan. Some of his own followers 
are very angry with him for not advancing to 
Khartoum this year. We do not share their im- 
patience. On the contrary, we should like to 
see much more cogent évidence than has yet been 
shown for believing that such a step would at 
present be worth the large expenditure it would 
entail. But the refuge of silence is the worst 
refuge of all. “ Africa,” says Lord Salisbury, who 
carries cynicism even into teleology, “‘ was created to 
be the plague of Foreign Offices.”’ It has always bored 
Lord Salisbury, who explained some eight or nine 
years ago that the partition of the Dark Continent 
was being arranged to suit the convenience of the 
European Powers, and to avoid bickerings among 
them. The plan has not been completely successful. 
** We have at present,” says the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary, “negotiations more or less anim- 
ated, more or less continuous, but always friendly, 
with France, with Germany, with Portugal, with 
Italy, and with several non-Christian Powers 
besides.” That is rather a formidable announce- 
ment. The most serious of these negotiations are 
being conducted with France, and are concerned 
with the region of the Niger in West Africa. It 
has been an old complaint on this side of the 
Channel that the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was under the control of the Colonial Office, 
which urged it into courses of aggression. Now the 
French Press is using precisely similar language. 
With. Lord Salisbury, so the Figaro and other 
less important journals tell their readers, it is 
easy to deal. But the moment Mr. Chamberlain 
comes upon the scene the controversy is embittered, 
and the prospect of agreement is postponed. Those 
who know Mr. Chamberlain best will be the least 
surprised at the language of the Figaro. Happily it 
is Lord Salisbury, and not Mr. Chamberlain, who 
communicates with M. Hanotaux. We find no fault 
whatever with Lord Salisbury for declaring in plain 
terms that “ we cannot allow our plain rights to be 
overridden’; but we trust that, while he resists 
unreasonable claims on the part of France, he will 
not allow himself to be dominated by the reckless 
ambition of an arbitrary colleague. 

Even the Concert of Europe is not sacred to Lord 





Salisbury, who gives it what Judge Jeffreys used to 
call a lick with the rough side of his tongue. “It 
has many virtues,” he says, “ but speed is not amon 
them.” That is what grammarians call a litotes, and 
other people call an understatement. The pace of 
the Concert is slow enough to please the Sultan, 
and too slow to please anybody else. The most 
important remark Lord Salisbury made about 
it was that it “acts only when it is unani. 
mous.” A majority, however large, will not do, 
This entirely justifies Mr. Gladstone’s criticism 
that the Concert was at the mercy of the most 
backward Power in it. Lord Salisbury, however, 
to do him justice, admits that there are bigher 
considerations than even the maintenance of the 
Concert. For on the 18th of May he told the 
Austrian Ambassador that, rather than allow any 
Christians not now under Turkey to come within 
the jurisdiction of the Porte, Her Majesty’s 
Government would leave the Concert altogether, 
This was a protest against the Turkish annexation 
of Thessaly, and it was effectual—at least, on paper. 
The Turks are under notice to quit that province, and 
they are expected to leave it when security for the 
indemnity is provided. Lord Salisbury compares 
the Concert with a British jury, the only other 
body in which unanimity is required. But a juror, 
it will be observed, cannot threaten to leave the 
jury-box, and even one obstinate man has been 
known to coerce his eleven colleagues. It would 
be the realisation of a magnificent dream if, as 
Lord Salisbury piously hopes, “the Powers 
may gradually be brought to act together in 
a friendly spirit on all questions of difference 
which may arise.”” That would be what the late 
Sir John Seeley meant by the United States of 
Europe. But with Crete in commission, and the 
Turk in Thessaly, the millennium cannot be said 
to have actually arrived. We have never doubted 
that Lord Salisbury was well disposed towards 
Greece, and that his intentions were  excel- 
lent. Unfortunately, he lacks the firmness of 
purpose which should be displayed in the councils 
of Europe by the representative of the first naval 
Power in the world. Otherwise he would not talk 
of “ Powers who desire one issue, and a Sultan who 
desires another.’ Who cares what the Sultan 
desires? Besides, everybody knows: it is the exter- 
mination of his Christian subjects. 








ELECTORAL REFORM. 





HE circular issued by the Committee of the 
T National Liberal Federation has evidently 
given rise to some misapprehension. We see it 
spoken of as “a new Liberal programme,” as if the 
committee had met and decided that a platform with 
one plank was to take the place of the long catalogue 
of reforms to which the party organisation pledged 
us at Newcastle six years ago. This is, of course, 
absurd. Liberals may, or may not, require a new 
party programme. It may be argued on the one 
side that no party can do without a cut-and-dried 
declaration of its political intentions, and on 
the other that no Ministry can ever be success- 
ful under existing Parliamextary conditions unless 
it is allowed a certain latitude by the caucus. 
But whether or not we want a programme, it 18 
quite certain that such a document would not be 
drawn up by a Committee, even after the preliminary 
precaution of consulting the branches of the Federa- 
tion. It must be, if we want it at all, the work of 
the whole party, adopted after due discussion and 
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deliberation. We do not doubt that the Committee 
of the Federation intend their circular to be merely 
the basis for discussion on one important subject. At 
the same time, we cannot congratulate the framers of 
the resolution on the clearness of the language em- 
ployed. They speak of a “ proposed declaration of 
policy which pronounced first in favour of registration 
and electoral reform as the foremost and immediate 
object of the Liberal party.” It is a mistake to 
use language which might be interpreted as a 
pledge that any particular measure should have 
precedence in a future Parliament. Unless the 
majority of Liberals and Irish together were to 
exceed 150, it would be clearly impossible to give 
any other measure precedence of Home Rule. And 
no Government just returned to power in a new 
Parliament would attempt alterations in the electoral 
machinery as its first serious legislative effort. 

What we assume the Committee to mean is 
something very different. They are not thinking 
of what may be done in the next Parliament, but 
of what may be done in the present Parliament if 
adequate steps are taken to arouse public opinion. 
The Tories are pledged, as a body, to redistribution 
of seats. Some attempt to fulfil that most incon- 
venient pledge may be expected in 1899 or 1900. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in particular, is anxious to cut 
down the representation of those parts of the 
United Kingdom which have failed to hail him 
as the greatest statesman of the age. When- 
ever the attempt is made, the Liberal party 
must be ready with its answer, and that not a mere 
negation, but a proposal to turnjan effort at gerry- 
mandering into a real and thorough measure of 
electoral reform. Many Conservatives are indi- 
vidually pledged to support certain changes in the 
present system. Many others would feel it hard to 
defend its anomalies. If by a determined agitation 
we are able to arouse the constituencies, there would 
be every hope of carrying some considerable if not 
very thorough amendments. To this end the Com- 
mittee of the Federation has obtained the opinions 
of practical workers in each constituency with a view 
to drawing up alist of the amendments most urgently 
required. Some of the proposals must be taken as 
rather far afield for our present purpose. There is 
not much chance of carrying payment of members 
in this Parliament, nor does it seem to excite much 
interest in the country. The Liberal Associations 
who thought that women’s suffrage could be taken 
up by the party without reducing the party to a 
mere rump, must have been strangely misinformed 
as to the tendency of public opinion. The declara- 
tion that “the House of Commons should no longer 
be subjected to the veto of an hereditary, unrepre- 
sentative, and irresponsible House of Lords”’ is not 
exactly relevant to the matter in hand, and is 
ambiguous, for it might mean either that the Lords 
should be deprived of their veto, or that the veto 
should be transferred to a second chamber on a new 
model. 

The essential proposals as to which the Liberal 
organisers are unanimous may therefore be said to 
be six—viz. (1) a three months’ period of qualifica- 
tion, (2) successive occupation from constituency to 
constituency and from qualification to qualification, 
(3) non-disqualification by receipt of temporary 
parochial relief, (4) one man one vote, (5) all 
elections on the same day, (6) payment of official 
election expenses out of public funds ; while there is 
some difference of opinion as to four others—(1) the 
extension of the polling hours, (2) the appoint- 
ment of a public paid registration officer, (3) 
the second ballot, and (4) the closing of licensed 
Premises on the polling day. ‘Treating this, as 
Wwe believe the Committee intend, as a basis for 





discussion, we venture to offer a few criticisms. In 
the first place, we are surprised at some of the 
omissions. The provisions of the lodger franchise 
are out of date. Mr. Harry Marks and Sir J. 
Blundell Maple secured last session the second 
reading of a Bill which declared that, for the pur- 
pose of the service franchise, occupation of a “ com- 
partment’ should be sufficient to qualify for a 
vote. The compartment might be of small size, 
without a separate door or a separate window. 
The master would, in all the cases to which it was 
intended to apply, have the, control of the means 
of access to the compartment. The Bill was in- 
tended to enfranchise shop-assistants. But the 
much more numerous class of lodgers whose rooms 
are worth less than £10 a year unfurnished are 
disfranchised solely because the landlord or land- 
lady resides on the premises and retains control 
of the staircase and outer door. The lodger may 
be disfranchised though he would be entitled to 
vote as an occupier for precisely the same premises 
if he had a share in the control of the door. He 
is in any case put to the trouble of claiming for him- 
self, so that but a small proportion of those entitled 
get on the register. We submit that the Liberal 
party should demand that the occupation of rooms 
as a lodger should be made in every way equivalent 
to occupation as a tenant. It is as well also 
to point out that the three months’ qualifying 
period would merely lessen the removal difficulty. A 
voter comes into Deptford in January and remains 
till October. He gets his vote in due course, under 
the plan proposed, at the revisionin September. The 
new register does not come into force until January. 
An election takes place in November of the year 
following. Yet the voter must be brought back to vote 
in the constituency which he has left for more than 
a year. We submit that some further adjustment 
of the machinery is necessary: either a revision 
twice a year, or a revision immediately before the 
general election, or a method of transferring names 
from one register to another without an actual 
revision. There can be no doubt, at least, that the 
lists settled in Septemiyer should come into force in 
November. It is absuyd to think that the municipal 
elections in Liverpool were fought on the new 
register, while Mr. Russell Rea had to fight on a 
register more than a year old. 

With these additions, Liberal Associations will be 
furnished with an interesting plan for discussion. 
It is not clear why disqualification by receipt of 
parochial relief should be abolished, while disquali- 
fication by non-payment of rates should remain. 
The experience of the last election should make 
us quite unanimous in demanding that public- 
houses should be closed on election day. But 
beyond and behind all this there remains the 
doubt, which we have more than once expressed, 
whether any really satisfactory registration 
reform is possible unless we adopt a single and 


simple qualification for the franchise. So long as. 


the qualifications are complicated, registration must 
always be a troublesome and expensive business. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the simplest of all 
qualifications is the qualification of manhood and 
residence during the qualifying period within the 
electoral district. 








THE DISINTEGRATION OF AUSTRIA. 





TYNE proceedings which have rendered the Austrian 
[' Reichsrath the laughing-stock of Europe have, 
of course, a far more profound significance than could 
be inferred from the question in dispute. They are 
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in essence a protest on the part of the German 
Liberals—who for many years took a leading part 
in controlling the policy of the empire—against 
a Government which has been compelled by the 
necessities of its position to throw them over and 
to depend on their bitter enemies, the German 
Clericals—reinforced by the half-Socialist Anti- 
Semitic faction —and the Slavs. They are a 
futile struggle against a rising tide—a tide of 
Clericalism which bids fair to sweep, elementary 
education back again into the hands of the 
priesthood, and of Panslavism which is likely to 
swamp the German influences that have hitherto 
dominated Austrian culture and civilisation. The 
Germans of Bohemia have always had far more 
reason to learn the language of their Czech work- 
people and servants than the latter have had to learn 
the language of their German employers. The 
decree making Czech the official language of Bohemia 
equally with German has placed the latter tongue at 
a further disadvantage. Moreover, it has given a 
stimulus to the Czech desire for Bohemian autonomy 
—already supported, in a half-hearted kind of way, 
by the great landed proprietors of Bohemia, who have 
representatives in the Reichsrath all to themselves— 
and encouraged the other Slav races, all of them 
more or less dominated by Clerical sympathies, to 
hope for similar treatment and for extensive devolu- 
tion of Imperial legislation on the Provincial Diets 
—in other words, for Home Rule. The Germans 
feel as the most bigoted Radical Unionists and 
Orangemen would have felt if Home Rule for 
Ireland were on the point of consummation. 
But in their case Home Rule is to be multiplied and 
intensified all over the Austrian half of the Empire. 
The cause has been forwardéd by the administrative 
act of a Government which is not really responsible 
to Parliament. And the dangers attending its 
success, imaginary in these islands, are very 
real indeed in {the Dual Monarchy. If we in- 
tensify tenfold the fear of the Irish vote, of the 
Catholic priesthood, and of the Irish in America 
entertained by (let us say) Professor Goldwin Smith, 
and blend it with the old Orange contempt of Irish 
Catholics, we can faintly imagine the feelings of the 
German Liberals in Austria to-day. 

In time, no doubt, the Germans will have 
to bow to the inevitable. They are, in round 
numbers, eight and a half millions, and they 
must of necessity give way to the sixteen and 
a half millions of Slavs; especially when it is 
remembered that the majority even of Germans are 
united by their Clerical sympathies with the Slav 
peoples. Hitherto, however, the German Liberals, 
the German Clericals, and the Poles have, for the 
most part, acted together in the Reichsrath ; and— 
the Ruthenians, Slovenes, and minor nationalities 
being left out of account as politically unimportant 
—the real struggle of nationalities has been between 
Germans and Czechs. Now the German Liberals 
are practically left alone to struggle against the 
rising tide of Slav and Clerical domination. It can 
hardly be surprising that they have exploited most 
of the resources of obstruction, which in the Austrian 
Reichsrath are unusually large, in trying to drive 
the present Ministry from office. Day after day they 
have presented twelve or fifteen petitions, and taken 
a vote on the acceptance of each by roll call, which 
takes not less than half an hour in each case. Seven or 
eight hours have thus been consumed; at manysittings 
no other business has been done. They have varied 
the proceedings by banging their desk-lids, shouting 
imprecations unfit for ears polite till they are black 
in the face, and occasionally engaging in free fights 
with their Anti-Semite opponents. They have 
moved the impeachment of the Ministry, but even 








in so doing they have not reached the pitch of 
fury attained in the special sittings to pass the 
Ausgleich. Herr Lecher’s oratorical feat of speak- 
ing for twelve hours might have gone on, it seems, 
for three hours more; and no doubt other members 
will try to emulate him. As the closure cannot 
be moved during a speech, there are considerable 
possibilities of obstruction here. The Ausgleich igs 
now before the Budget Committee; the Bill for 
continuing it consists of only two paragraphs. But 
an indefinite number of amendments can be moved 
to each, and Herr Lecher and his friends will 
doubtless do their best severally to beat his record. 
Now, of course, after the action of the Hungarian 
Government last week, it would seem a simple 
matter for Count Badein to accept the inevitable, to 
dissolve the Reichsrath—trusting that Providence 
may send a better one—and to leave Hungary in its 
chosen position as guardian of the safety of the 
Empire. But a Ministry which rests on Clerical and 
Anti-Semite support cannot afford to accept favours 
from what its supporters call “the Judzo-Magyars” 
of Hungary, or to let one-half of the Dual Monarchy 
abdicate its functions. Accordingly, the Finance 


Minister has been talking in the Budget 
Committee about prolonging the Ausgleich by 
decree; and has thereby roused the wrath 


not only of a good many Austrians but of 
the Hungarian Government, which had already 
declared that it would not recognise such a pro- 
longation. Meanwhile the Magyars are embroiled 
with the Germans of Austria, their former friends, 
and cast on the sympathies of German Clericals, 
who two years ago were denouncing them with 
every form of anathema for introducing civil 
marriage. The Austrian Minister of Finance has 
managed to express himself as if the commercial 
treaties with foreign nations were made with 
Austria and Hungary in partnership, and the 
assent given to them was not that of the several 
partners but of the firm. This is the obvious 
view; but it has given intense offence in Hun- 
gary, and has stimulated the efforts of the party 
of independence to use the paralysis of Austria 
for their own ends. And meanwhile the Austrian 
Government owes even the slight success it obtained 
last week to the support of the bitterest reviler of 
Hungary. When Dr. Lueger spoke, it is noticed, 
the Reichsrath ceased to be a bear-garden, and 
debate began again. After his speech the first 
reading of the Ausgleich passed. It is true that he 
spoke against the Government. But still he abused 
their enemies, and partly restored order. 

It is a strange imbroglio, and there is no way 
out of it with the present Reichsrath—certainly 
not by those Pan-Germanic meetings which the 
Berlin police cripples and Professor Mommsen 
advocates, in order that “the Hungarian King may 
not be confronted by a great Czech Emperor.” But 
the Germans of Austria are being driven into dis- 
loyalty to their own State and desire for union with 
the German Empire. At present the Emperor 
Franz Joseph is the moderaiing influence. 
him, the whole fabric of the Empire might well 
break up; and he cannot live for ever. Meanwhile, 
two questions may be put to the publicists 
of Europe. First, what is the value of a Triple 
Alliance in one of whose members this disorder was 
bound, sooner or later, to arise? Secondly, would 
not the situation have been less bad under Count 
Taaffe’s reform bill? That would have got down 


below the party divisions then existing—to the 
nationalities indeed,’ but also to Labour voters and 
Socialists. The nationality question and the clerical 
question would have been crossed by others; and, at 
worst, the defeated party could have recognised the 
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popular will. Not the least element of danger in 
the present crisis is that the Reichsrath, with all its 
cunningly devised representation of classes and 
interests, is not really a representative body at all. 








FINANCE, 





Sgt Wednesday morning there has been some 
\.) improvement on the Stock Exchange, and prices 
generally have advanced, although as yet business 
is slack and is not likely to increase much for some 
time to come. The improvement is mainly due to 
the hope that the unfortunate dispute in the 
engineering trade will now be settled, and that the 
threatened strike in the cotton trade will be averted. 
The recovery in American securities likewise helped 
to encourage operators, and still more were they 
encouraged by the extraordinarily large gold output 
in the Transvaal. Month after month the produc- 
tion of gold has been greatly increasing. The 
return for October is not merely the largest ever yet 
recorded, but is about 75,000 ounces larger than that 
for October of last year. It looks now as if the out- 
put would very nearly reach 300,000 ounces per 
month early in the new year. Indeed, some predict 
that it will be reached in December. The increase 
is due mainly, of course, to the fact that new mines 
are every few weeks beginning to crush, but it is 
satisfactory to find that even the old mines, generally 
speaking, are augmenting their output. The mining 
companies, as is well known, have been using all 
their efforts during the current year to reduce the 
cost of production, and they have succeeded largely. 

But while some of the difficulties which have 
checked businesson the Stock Exchange are being grad- 
ually removed, the political situation is still dark. The 
peace negotiations between Greece and Turkey drag, 
the condition of Greece is becoming very serious, 
the unrest in the Balkan Peninsula is apparently 
spreading, the conflict of nationalities in Austria is 
as bitter as ever, the fighting on the Indian frontier 
has not yet come to an end, and we are engaged in 
grave negotiations with many countries, perhaps 
more particularly with France respecting West 
Africa. In the Transvaal, too, the Government 
shows no inclination to meet the mining industry 
in the proper spirit. While all this continues, 
it is not to be expected that business will grow very 
active, especially as the rates of interest and dis- 
count are likely to become higher before the year 
ends. In the United States, the fall that followed 
the wild speculation of a few months ago has come 
to an end for the time being; but investors will do 
well to be very cautious how they act in regard to 
American securities. The time is fast approaching 
when Congress will meet. It is known that a Bill 
will be introduced by the Government for the 
reform of the Currency, and it is believed that the 
majority of the Senate will reject the Bill. At all 
events, there will be long debates, and many things 
may happen to cause apprehension. As to Rhodesia, 
too, it will be well to be cautious, for as yet we 
have no very clear evidence whether the country is 
or is not rich in gold. But in Western Australia 
there is no room for doubt that there is an ex- 
ceedingly rich goldfield. Investors, however, ought 
to inform themselves regarding the companies 
whose securities they intend to purchase, for there 
are many bad as well as very good mines in 
Western Australia. 

The directors of the Bank of England made no 
change in their rate of discount on Thursday, but 
they are again strengthening their hold over the 
outside market, and are in a position, therefore, to 
act with effect should it become necessary. The 
demand for gold in the open market is still strong. 
The belief continues that some will be withdrawn 
from the Bank for Germany, and it is possible, 
though it does not seem likely, that there may 
very soon be shipments to New York. On the 





one hand, money is dearer in London than in 
New York at present, and consequently there 
does not seem any cause for sending out gold. 
On the other hand, large American houses 
which are interested, either directly or as agents, 
in the reorganisation of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company have called in money from the market— 
it is believed for the purpose of making the first 
payment to the United States Government for the 
railway. As already said, it does not seem probable 
that gold will be sent when it can be more profitably 
employed here; but the fact remains, at the same 
time, that the houses in question can send it if they 
please. Upon the whole, the feeling in the City is 
that not very much gold will go for some time, at all 
events; but most prudent operators are very 
cautious how they act. Every day that passes 
lessens the likelihood that gold will be sent to India. 

The Argus Assurance Company, Limited, has a 
capital of half a million sterling in 100,000 £5 shares, 
and it has just issued 75,000 of these, but it is under- 
stood that only £1 will be called up for the present. 
It is stated that the Company has bought a dividend- 
paying insurance company which already has a 
premium income of over £30,000 per annum. 

The Emu Bay Railway Company, Limited, has 
just published in London, for public information 
only, its prospectus, the amount required having 
already been subscribed in Australia. The Company 
has a share capital of £350,000 in £1 shares, of which 
250,000 were issued, and there is an authorised 
debentureissue of £250,000. The Company was formed 
to provide suitable railway communication with a 
convenient deep-water port for the Western Division 
of Tasmania. The railway is an extension of the 
Mount Emu and Mount Bischoff Railway, and is 
intended to run to Mount Lyell. 

California Exploration, Limited, has offered for 
subscription 100,000 £1 7) per cent. cumulative 
priority shares with an option for five years for 
changing them into ordinary shares. The total 
capital is £500,000, of which, as already said, £100,000 
is priority, and £400,000 ordinary. The Company has 
taken over the undertaking of the California 
Exploration of San Francisco, and has power to 
develop, acquire, and dispose of and otherwise deal 
with mining and other properties and other under- 
takings, and generally to carry on the operations of 
an exploration company. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


‘A TURDA Y.—Defeats like that sustained by the 
Tory party at Middleton are distinctly trying 

to the temper of such men as Mr. Chamberlain, and 
he shows in the bitter vituperativeness of his later 
Glasgow speeches how he winces under the blow. 
His friends are not likely to congratulate him on the 
result of his pilgrimage to the North. His Rectorial 
address was a humiliating display of his own 
ignorance and littleness, and even his political 
speeches have lacked the fibre and substance which 
he is ordinarily able to throw into them. Now that 
there is talk of the publication of Lord Rosmead’s 
papers, and of the “ damaging revelations” which are 
likely to follow, Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters must 
be still more anxious about his future. He has 
made it impossible for the Government to win a 
seat anywhere in the North-East of England, and it 
begins to look as though he had done almost as 
much damage to them in other parts of the country. 
I hinted some weeks ago at the anxiety which 
prevailed in the inner political circles regarding the 
course of events on the West Coast of Africa. It is 
now made clear that we have been very near a 
dangerous collision with France in that part of the 
world. On the actual merits of the dispute it is 
impossible at present to pronounce; but it is certain 
that no sensible man, either in France or in England, 
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regards the possession of a fever-haunted African 
swamp as worth the cost of a war between the two 
countries. It is a good thing for all parties that the 
negotiations are now in the hands of the Foreign 
Office rather than in those of the pushful Colonial 
Secretary. 

Monday.—Some of the troubles on the Indian 
frontier, which sanguine people believed had been 
finally got rid of, are beginning to recur, and we are 
now beginning to see something of the perils in 
which the present Cabinet—I again venture to say, 
despite Mr. Chamberlain, the most reckless and in- 
competent Cabinet of modern times—has involved 
us. We have assembled an overwhelming force 
in the mountain passes of the Khyber, and, thanks 
to our numbers and our machine-guns, we are 
able to crush any open opposition. But open 
opposition has never been the special forte of the 
Afridis. They are fighting us now in their own 
way, by sudden and harassing attacks upon our 
convoys and our outposts, and they are doing 
so with terrible success. Another young English 
officer has been sacrificed within the last few hours, 
and there has been a considerable loss of life in 
the rank and file. Do people realise the price 
we are having to pay at this very moment for 
the mad jingoism of Lord Lansdowne and his “ for- 
ward” colleagues? If they do not, let them look at 
the illustrated papers and see the numerous portraits 
of fine young fellows who have been sacrificed on 
the altar of the Indian jingo god. It is perfectly true 
that in warfare we must be prepared to see lives 
sacrificed; but then we expect that they will be 
sacrificed for some real reason, and in order to obtain 
some substantial result. The blood we are pouring 
out now so freely on the Afghan frontier will bring 
us nothing, absolutely nothing, that we did not 
have before. The very best we can hope for, as the 
result of this miserable war, is a return to the 
arrangement with the Afridis which existed before 
war broke out. That arrangement was destroyed 
simply because by our annexation of Chitral we 
filled the Afridis with fear and suspicion, caused 
them to distrust our promises, and led them to 
believe that we should attack them and seize their 
territory in their turn. The blunder made by the 
Cabinet when it determined to “ play to the gallery ” 
and to reverse the decision of Lord Rosebery’s 
Cabinet was a criminal one, and whatever sneers 
Mr. Chamberlain may let off before an audience of 
perfervid Glasgow Tories, I maintain as strongly as 
ever that statesmen have been impeached for much 
more venial offences than this. 

I was asking one of the workers in the Middleton 
division the other day to what he attributed the 
brilliant result of that election. He replied without 
hesitation, “To the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment and to its manipulation of the rates in the 
interest of the landlords.” The notion propounded 
by the Times that bimetallism was one of the 
factors in the contest was, he declared, absolutely 
preposterous. Liverpool seems not at all unlikely to 
repeat the verdict of Middletor, and even at 
Deptford the omens are distinctly propitious for 
the Liberals. 

Tuesday.—Another Lord Mayor's Carnival, with 
fog and rain to emphasise the character of the 
annual nuisance. Possibly we may get some en- 
lightenment to-night from Lord Salisbury to make 
amends for the gloomy day. If he would oblige us 
—after the manner of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach—with 
a few remarks upon the speeches of his colleague 
the Colonial Secretary, it would certainly be inter- 
esting. I see that Mr. Chamberlain’s latest 
performance has been to describe the “idea 
of a united Empire” as a practically new idea 
—apparently born contemporaneously with his 
appointment to the Colonial Office. One remem- 
bers a certain eminent statesman, who was bitterly 
hated and incessantly attacked by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who put forward this idea and exerted 
. himself to the uttermost to impress it upon the 





minds of his fellow-countrymen at a time when he 
was being derided and denounced by Mr. Chamber. 
lain himself. William Edward Forster sleeps his last 
sleep in a Yorkshire valley ; but most brilliantly has 
his statesmanlike sagacity and true patriotism been 
vindicated by the man who was his bitter opponent 
throughout his public life. One is glad that the 
vindication of Forster's policy of Imperial unity 
comes from such a quarter, but Mr. Chamberlain 
must really remember that he himself is not the 
creator of an idea merely because he has seen fit to 
make personal profit out of it after the death of its 
real author. 

Wednesday.—Lord Salisbury’s speech at the 
Guildhall was more than usually pessimist in tone, 
and it has undoubtedly set people thinking to-day, 
Like a wise man, the Prime Minister refrained from 
that crowing over the Jubilee in which his smaller 
colleagues have indulged so freely; but he had a 
pleasant surprise for his audience in the gracious 
message which the Queen had empowered him to 
deliver. Everybody who has the opportunity of 
knowing something of the truth has been aware 
of the deep impression which was made upon 
her Majesty by the demonstrations of last June, 
and it is pleasant to have this news confirmed 
by her own lips. Apart from this, and from the 
announcement with regard to the Strike Conference, 
Lord Salisbury’s speech was gloomy enough. Com- 
plication seems to succeed complication in West and 
Central Africa, and we do not know at what moment 
some hot-headed Frenchman—or, possibly, some hot- 
headed Englishman—may not take a step which will 
bring the two countries very near to war. In Egypt 
the financial position, owing to the cost of the 
Soudan expedition, is very bad; and on the Afghan 
frontier the slaughter continues. Never was there a 
more complete demonstration of the folly of a 
Cabinet than that which has been furnished by this 
needless sacrifice of brave men and of unlimited 
treasure. Lord Salisbury’s pessimism, in the circum- 
stances, is hardly to be wondered at. 

The prospect of a conference on the engineering 
dispute is a very welcome one. Outsiders are hardly 
aware of the terrible losses which this industrial 
war is inflicting upon our commerce and manu- 
factures, and of the misery which is being caused 
to the families of thousands of workmen. How 
an agreement with regard to the questions in 
dispute will be arrived at, no one can say at 
present; but it is certain that the eight-hours day 
will not be granted in full, and that the Trades 
Unions will have to abandon their systematic inter- 
ference with the internal management of the 
workshops. 

Thursday.—The result of the Liverpool election 
is naturally a disappointment to those Liberals who 
had reckoned upon winning the seat; but, for all 
that, it is extremely encouraging to the Opposition. 
In spite of the enormous efforts put forth by the 
Government on behalf of their candidate, that 
gentleman has barely succeeded in holding the 
seat. A transfer of thirty votes would have 
brought about his defeat. There is nothing 
here to show that the tide is not running 
as strongly as ever against Ministers, and we 
will look to Deptford to prove this fact still more 
emphatically. If the Exchange Division had 
been lost to the Government, it is difficult to know 
what would have happened to Mr. Chamberlain. 
The correspondence between him and Sir William 
Harcourt is of a very diverting kind—more diverting 
than edifying, possibly ; but there cannot be any 
doubt that Sir William has made his antagonist 
wince. Mr. Chamberlain’s letter of this morning 1s 
as poor as it is pompous and spiteful. 

More slaughter among the Afghan Hills, and, 
despite their splendid valour, dubious victories for 
our brave soldiers. It is heartbreaking to think 
of the good blood that is flowing so freely there; 
and by-and-by, when the taxpayer has to find 
millions of good money in order to defray the cost 
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of “ Lansdowne folly,” he may complain even more 
loudly than he does now over the terrible and 
wanton waste of human life. Lord George Hamilton’s 
speech last night was singularly mild in tone, and it 
is clear that even he is beginning to realise the 
calamitous situation into which he has allowed him- 
self to be forced by the stubborn Jingoes of the 
forward party. Sir Henry Fowler, I am glad to 
hear, will shortly address his constituents, and 
it is to be hoped that he will make the truth about 
this miserable policy manifest to the country and 
the world. In the meantime Ministers are gravely 
disconcerted by what has happened and is happening, 
and despite Mr. Chamberlain’s vociferous proclama- 
tion of the unity of the Cabinet, some very hard 
things are being said by certain members of that 
body regarding the mad folly of those who have 
plunged us into this most deplorable business. 

The newspaper correspondents have got safely 
through from Berber to Suakim, and this morning 
the Daily News correspondent gives an interesting 
account of their adventurous journey. I understand 
that they are all in a state of high indignation at 
the treatment they have received from the Sirdar. 
That officer apparently hates the Press; and he 
has made the performance of their duties by the 
correspondents very difficult, if not absolutely 
impossible. 

Friday.—There is no doubt that the questions 
which are now being considered between the French 
and English Governments are of a very serious 
nature, and, if rumour is to be trusted, they are 
not advancing so rapidly to a solution as might 
be desired. But nobody inside the diplomatic circle 
believes that they are likely to lead to any rupture 
of the friendly relations of the two countries. The 
leading men on both sides are determined that the 
negotiations shall be conducted in a friendly spirit, 
and with a sincere desire to bring affairs to a 
satisfactory termination. Here we boast of our 
desire for peace, and everybody knows that 
Lord Salisbury is the reverse of warlike. But 
even more passionate is the desire for peace on 
the other side of the Channel. The only real risk 
lies in the maintenance of newspaper polemics ; 
and it would be a very good thing if both in 
Paris and in London during the next few weeks the 
newspapers would leave African questions alone, 
and give the diplomatists a chance of coming to an 
agreement undisturbed by the breezes of public 
opinion out of doors. 








“MAGA” AND HER BROOD. 





see are many sub-acid asides at the expense 
‘ of the present generation in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
interesting history of the great publishing house of 
Blackwood. To-day we hear a good deal about 
nerves, brain exhaustion, the laborious toil of the 
author over the precious manuscript. When the 
first William Blackwood launched his famous maga- 
zine, his robustious coadjutors had no nerves. 
Lockhart lounged through the day, and sat up 
all night to write, not a page or so, but thirty- 
two columns. “Happily,” says Mrs. Oliphant, “ the 
word ‘copy’ was not then invented”; though 
why that useful symbol of the task achieved but 
not yet printed should offend old-fashioned 
etiquette does not appear. In those dignified 
times the writer did not demean himself by 
fixing his price at so much “per thou.” A thou- 
sand words or even lines had no particular value 
in his eyes. Did not Byron refuse as many 
guineas, even when pressed upon him in crisp bank- 
notes by John Murray? That was the age when the 
dignity of letters was understood to mean sublime 
indifference to mere pelf. William Blackwood always 
took it for granted that his authors wrote for fame, 
not for cash. He was none the less ready to pay two 
or three thousand pounds for a single poem, arguing 








most commendably that, although the poet’s soul 
was above lucre, he must not on that account be 
vexed by want of pence. It was indeed a time for 
generous enthusiasms, when publishers cherished 
the hope that any young man who walked into 
the office with a bundle of MSS. under his arm 
might prove to be another Byron or Scott. Curiously 
enough, the purely domestic sentiments were not 
distinguished by equal ardour. Mrs, Oliphant gives 
us the letter in which the lady who became Mrs. 
William Blackwood acknowledged the offer of 
marriage. This document begins “Sir,” and ends 
with “I remain your most ob., Janet Steuart.” 
Lovers to-day may have ridiculous nerves, but, at all 
events, they are made of more ardent stuff than the 
maiden who abbreviated even the conventional 
symbols of epistolary intercourse, and desired the 
“better acquaintance” of her amorous “ Sir.” 

On the point of nerves, however, Mrs. Oliphant 
does not make out her case. Lockhart, no doubt, 
the “ Scorpion” of the “ Chaldee Manuscript” in the 
first number of Blackwood’s Magazine, was consti- 
tutionally insensible to the feelings of others. 
There were decencies of controversy even in the 
early ’twenties, and Lockhart generally contrived to 
violate them. Of his onslaught on the “ Cockney 
School of Poetry” Mrs. Oliphant says that it “can 
only arouse our astonishment and dismay that the 
hand of a gentleman could have produced it, not to 
speak of a critic.’ The hand of little employment 
hath the daintier sense; but from the hand which was 
employed in turning out thirty-two columns of criti- 
cism in the course of a night it was useless to expect 
either discrimination or refinement. Still, the nerves 
both of Lockhart and John Wilson were a good deal 
shaken when they were threatened with exposure in 
a court of law. Nothing could be more pitiful than 
the fright of these gladiators when their anonymity 
was in danger. Leigh Hunt seemed likely to bring 
an action, and so we have agitated letters from the 
confederates, who are desperately anxious for the 
success of a mediator. William Blackwood was the 
only man who consistently kept his head in the 
hurly-burly. He was always called upon to shield 
his skittish crew of contributors from the con- 
sequences which threw them into paroxysms of 
alarm. When the nerves of John Wilson were in 
such a state that he talked of throwing himself into 
the Thames, it was Blackwood who saw the better 
way of repentance and apology. It is refreshing to 
note that “Maga” once did penance for the sins 
of her riotous youth. In one of the “ Noctes” Wilson 
attacked Wordsworth as the “straw-crowned king 
of Bedlam”—Wordsworth, whose poetry he had 
praised in an earlier number, and whose hospitality 
he had shared. It was the dread of being pilloried 
as the author of this outrage which made Wilson 
rave about suicide. We may live in days when 
nervous pressure is a stock phrase of the consulting- 
room; but it would be difficult to cite from our 
literary records any case of delirium, folly, and 
pusillanimous weakness which can be compared to 
this episode in the chequered career of a man who 
stood for the robust and fearless spirit of satire in 
an age when the literary temperament was ostensibly 
strenuous and serene. 

Perhaps the one man in “Maga’s” early years 
who never lost his equanimity was Maginn, that 
rollicking janissary of letters, who would have 
stood in any pillory without turning a hair. When 
Keats died, Maginn, who had pursued him with even 
greater ferocity than Lockhart’s, wrote to William 
Blackwood: “ We are unlucky in our butts. . . . 
When I heard that the poor devil was in a con- 
sumption, I was something sorry that I annoyed 
him at all of late. If I were able, I should write a 
dirge over him, as a kind of amende honorable ; but 
my Muse, I am afraid, does not run to the mournful.” 
That is compunction, but scarcely of the deep and 
lasting kind. ‘“ Poor devil” was written without 
any tremor of the nerves, and forgotten five minutes 
later. One day at the Garrick Club Thackeray caused 
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some surprise by exclaiming with manifest emotion : 
“Sam Phillips is dead!” Phillips was a critic, 
who cut up “The Kickleburys on the Rhine” in the 
Times, provoking the retort which is known to 
students of the finer sarcasm as “An Essay on 
Thunder and Small Beer.” Thackeray was a good 
deal more remorseful for this baiting of a dull 
man than Maginn for the systematic persecution of 
one of the rarest spirits in English literature. It 
will not be contended that James Hogg figures in 
Mrs. Oliphant’s chronicle as a monument of 
fortitude, nor that the merciless exposure of De 
Quincey leaves him with even a shred of moral 
dignity. Some biographers, with none of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s regard for old-fashioned conventions, 
would have resisted the temptation to publish 
De Quincey’s letters to William Blackwood. They 
might, at any rate, have abstained from sneers 
at the “fine diction and elaborate rectitude of 
style” with which De Quincey offers his wretched 
excuses for the delay of his contributions to the 
magazine. In one epistle he explains how his wife is 
in some distant lodging quarrelling with the land- 
lady, and how he has been compelled to turn aside 
from his work in order to write full instructions 
to Mrs. De Quincey, who is apparently unable to 
hold her own in household invective. 

Truly, few men, even amongst publishers, have 
had William Blackwood’s experience of illustrious 
and palpitating nervous systems! It is no small 
tribute to his own stability of character that his 
intimacy with authors did not make him a cynic, 
and that he continued to the end of his life to 
regard the professors of literature as animated by 
a spirit which raised them far above the ranks 
of common mortals. Mrs. Oliphant appears to 
have held a different opinion, for every foolish 
letter addressed to the firm of Blackwoods 
in these early days makes its little grimace in 
her pages. Landor, with his complaint of the 
“impudence and audacity of your compositor,” is 
as ridiculous as De Quincey; and John Galt and 
Samuel Warren reveal all the pettiness without the 
genius of their betters. Perhaps it will be some 
consolation to the tribe of authors to know that one 
of the younger Blackwoods dined at the house of a 
London publisher, where “the wine had only passed 
round four times when tea was announced” —a 
breach of hospitality which made the publisher’s 
son “ perfectly ashamed.” 








AT BULAWAYO. 





HERE is something picturesque and inspiring 

about the ceremony which took place in Central 
Africa last week. Four years ago Bulawayo was the 
stronghold of a powerful native despot, who reigned 
undisturbed in his “ Place of Slaughter,” apparently 
inaccessible to the civilisation of the south. To-day 
the place of slaughter is the terminus of the South 
African Railway system, and British settlements 
extend past Bulawayo /for hundreds of miles still 
further to the north. Forty years ago there was 
not a railway in South Africa. Twenty years ago 
the railways of South Africa penetrated no further 
than across the flat lands near the coast. Ten years 
ago they had advanced only to Kimberley. Two 
years ago they had mounted a little further up to 
Vryburg, the capital of the old Crown Colony of 
British Bechuanaland, but for a time they rested 
there. In 1895, however, the Bechuanaland Railway 
Company determined to press northwards. The first 
rails of the new extension were laid in March last 
year. By the following October, the line had reached 
a point 158 miles north of Mafeking. By October 
of this year, twelve months later, travelling at the 
pace of a mile for every working day, it had touched 
Bulawayo, 335 miles still further on. Within 








eighteen months a distance of 579 miles has been 
covered ; and in spite of the speed of construction, the 
line has been laid as strongly and the bridges have 
been built as solidly as those of the railway system of 
the Cape. The cost of construction has been under 
two millions, The £100,000 a year required to pay the 
interest upon capital is secured partly on Govern- 
ment subsidies and partly on the traffic returns, and 
it is satisfactory to note that the earnings of half 
of the new line, if the present rate of earnings be 
continued, are more than sufficient to assure the 
payment of the dividend desired. The finances of 
the company are in the hands of a board, at the 
head of which the well-known names of Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Beit appear, and in such hands its material 
interests ought not to suffer for want of capital or 
energy or zeal. Under such circumstances it is no 
wonder if the new railway has been opened amid 
general rejoicings in South Africa, and if the largest 
hopes of its prosperity are freely entertained. 

It is not easy to exaggerate all that a railway 
through this undiscovered country means. In the 
first place it brings to the test of fact all the vague 
hopes and rumours of riches inaccessible to man, 
which till now have made Rhodesia an El Dorado of 
the Stock Exchange. If there are goldfields capable 
of quick development, machinery for crushing can 
be imported freely now. If there are coalfields and 
other minerals of value to the north of Bulawayo, 
they have now been brought within reach of the 
markets of the world. For the old costly and 
laborious method of transport by ox-waggons, we 
have substituted the newest and easiest methods 
known. The few thousand white settlers scattered 
over those vast and ranging uplands are now no 
longer disunited units spread over the land in dis- 
heartening isolation, but are brought again within 
touch of the great State they belong to, whose 
frontiers they are guarding, and whose pioneers 
they are. With the railway the dangers of 
barbarism and of rebellion dwindle or disappear. 
With the railway, said Mr. Lawley, the Adminis- 
trator, at the inaugural banquet last week, “the 
position of the white man has become impreg- 
nable.” With the railway bringing Bulawayo within 
four days of Cape Town, with a new extension 
already planned and undertaken from Bulawayo 
north-west to the Zambesi, with the establishment 
of an English colony at Kassala in the still far distant 
north, and with the carrying of the telegraph con- 
currently from Cape Town to the Delta of the 
Nile, who shall say that civilisation is not pene- 
trating those remote and desolate wastes? It 
is not perhaps a very noble ambition, as Lord Salis- 
bury hinted at the Mansion House, to paint the 
map of the Dark Continent red, although the 
instinct of imperial expansion is not one, if it be 
properly followed, of which a great nation need feel 
itself ashamed. Civilisation, like liberty, has seen 
too many crimes committed in its name for us all to 
echo without reservations the high-pitched phrase- 
ology in which Mr. H. M. Stanley welcomed the 
Bulawayo railway as the harbinger of “a day of 
righteousness and peace.” But it is no dream to 
regard this great line of communication as the surest 
friend of commerce, and commerce, with all the 
intercourse and mutual profit it engenders, as the 
surest friend of peace. With the new railway 
touching the Zambesi, and throwing out branches, 
as it shortly must do, across British Central Africa 
to the southern shores of the great lakes, a highway 
is made from Cape Town to the upper waters of the 
Nile. Round that highway the life and trade of 
Africa must gather, and before an ever-increasing 
traffic barbarism, with all its fierce and sinister 
customs, must retire. 

Of course, it must not be too readily assumed 
that the troubles of Rhodesia are over. It is stilla 
territory equal in area to many States of Europe, 
populated only by 7,000 whites. In parts its climate 
is difficult or treacherous. It has only just emerged 
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of famine. Its mineral resources are uncertain. 
Its gold may still prove difficult to get. Its want of 
water is in many places a serious obstacle to improve- 
ment. But, on the other hand, it is not too sanguine 
to hope that Rhodesia has now weathered the worst 
of its troubles, and that every one of its present 
difficulties may fade away before the energy of 
which it is, happily, the home. Settlers from 
the neighbouring States are already turning 
their eyes towards the country, now that they 
have the means of getting themselves, their 
families and their provisions thither in safety. 
In many parts—in fact, in most parts—the 
climate is one in which, with temperate habits, 
Europeans can live and thrive. The difficulty of 
procuring food is now practically removed. Experi- 
ments in irrigation are already on foot. If the gold 
comes up to the hopes of those who have invested in 
it, the whole country will soon be overrun with an 
industrial population. If gold fails, the coal-fields of 
Zambesia are still available. And if all the mineral 
wealth which we have heard of disappoints expec- 
tation, Rhodesia has resources to make an empire 
still. ‘“ Territory,” said Mr. Rhodes not long ago, “ is 
everything ” ; and, using “territory” in the sense of 
land capable of development, the doctrine is true, and 
brings Mr. Rhodes into line with Mr. Henry George. 
If minerals fail, pasturage and agriculture still may 
prosper and may found a self-supporting State. 
The first English colony planted in Australia paid 
its own expenses for a quarter of a century before 
gold was discovered and the gold rush came. The 
wealth realised from the wool of Australia is im- 
measurably greater than all the wealth realised 
from Australian gold. We have lately been reminded 
by a Times correspondent of the opinion which the 
first Governor of New South Wales expressed in 
confidence in 1788: “ This country will never answer 
to settle in, for though I think corn will grow here, 
yet I am convinced that, if ever it is able to main- 
tain the people sent here, it cannot be in less time 
than a hundred years hence. In the whole world 
there is not a worse country than what we 
have yet seen.” Yet only a hundred years after 
this gloomy forecast the products of Australasia 
were valued at £115,000,000 in a single year. 
Prognostications like these so completely dis- 
appointed may well reassure the optimist who 
prophesies good things for Rhodesia yet. The 
enthusiast who believes all things to be possible 
often enough turns out to be right, even in old 
countries. In a new land, if he has any powers of 
observation, he is more generally right than wrong. 
With a record of advance so rapid and astonishing 
behind them, it is no wonder if the pioneers of 
British rule in Africa measure the future only by 
what they have already done. So long as they 
march on the broad lines of peaceful progress, 
studying amity and commerce, eschewing violence, 
protecting—not oppressing—weaker races, and keep- 
ing high and clean their own yood name, every 
Englishman will wish them honour and abundance, 
and every lover of humanity will wish them well. 








DECADENT PRINTING PAPERS. 





iv is no doubt true that the larger portion of the 
immense volume of printed matter which issues 
from the printing press of to-day is of no scientific 
or literary value, and is unworthy of any per- 
manent place in our great libraries. But, to say 
nothing of the occasional works of yet unsuspected 
artistic genius, the scientific and technical publica- 
tions of the day could also not well be spared, 
recording as they do the steps by which the 
Wonderful progress in scientific knowledge, and in 
the applications of science to arts and industries 
that has marked the latter part of the century, has 
been gained. The preservation of these two classes 





of printed matter—the small proportion valuable on 
account of its literary qualities, and the much 
larger proportion worthy of permanent place in our 
libraries by reason of its scientific or technical 
interest—is evidently of the greatest importance; 
and the character of the paper upon which it is 
printed, as regards durability, ought therefore to 
be one of the first and most essential questions con- 
sidered by publishers. The care bestowed upon the 
housing of the books in our great libraries, and the 
elaborate precautions taken to guard against loss of 
their contents by fire, is largely wasted if the very 
paper upon which the works are printed is gradually 
decaying within the covers of the books. Unfor- 
tunately, modern paper—like much else that is 
modern—is unequal in durability to that made one 
hundred or even fifty years ago, when rags were the 
sole raw materials of the paper manufacturer. Two 
reasons exist for the change. Firstly, we produce 
“literature” fasterthan we produce rags,and we could 
not, even if we were prepared to pay for it, produce 
sufficient paper made solely from rag-pulp to supply 
the printing presses of the present day. Secondly, 
Wwe pay more attention to cheapness than to quality, 
and the modern paper manufacturer, in order to 
meet this demand for cheap paper, has made use of 
many materials other than rags for producing his 
paper-pulp—some of which are known to be 
detrimental to the durability of the paper, while the 
effect of the others is still doubtful. 

Recently considerable attention has been directed 
on the Continent of Europe to this most important 
subject; Germany, as usual in matters of scientific 
importance, having led the way. There exists 
at Charlottenburg, near Berlin, an experimental 
laboratory under State control known as the 
“ Kéniglichen Technischen Versuchsanstalten.” In 
1883 a paper-testing department was added to this 
institution, and since that year a very large amount 
of experimental work in connection with paper has 
been carried out at this place. The most important 
branch of this work has undoubtedly been that 
bearing upon the printing and writing papers in use 
at the present day. Microscopical methods for 
determining the constituents of paper, and physical 
tests for determining the probable durability of 
papers, have been elaborated and rendered more 
trustworthy in their results; and during the 
period 1885-1896 hundreds of modern papers 
have been examined by these methods at the 
Charlottenburg Laboratory, and their constitu- 
tion and physical characteristics recorded. Similar 
tests have been carried out upon samples of 
old printing and writing paper, obtained from the 
Imperial Libraries of Berlin and Vienna, and a 
system of classification known as the “Charlotten- 
burg Classification” has been based upon these 
results. In this papers are classified according to 
their composition, their strength and other physical 
characteristics, and their use. The examination of 
the printing papers in use at the present day has 
revealed the disturbing fact that more than one 
half of the publications—scientific and literary— 
of our time are printed upon paper for which a life 
of one hundred years is certainly a maximum limit ; 
and in some cases there is grave reason for the 
belief that the paper of the publication will bs 
fragile and rotten after the lapse of only fifty years. 
An author may thus outlive his own works—so far 
as the physical framework is considered. It will, 
no doubt, surprise the publishers and editors of 
some of the high-class reviews and journals printed 
in this country to learn that the paper used in 
their production is decidedly lacking in some of 
the qualities essential to a long life. If, however, 
they will refer to the Supplementary volume of the 
“Mitt. a. d. Kénigl. Tech. Versuchsanstalten zu 
Berlin ” for the year 1887, they will find that tests of 
ninety-seven printing papers, including samples of the 
paper used by London publishing houses, were made 
in that year at the Charlottenburg Institute, and of 
these only four could be considered as of perfectly 
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satisfactory quality, while only two were papers 
made from rag pulp without admixture of other 
raw materials. Since little attention has up to the 
present been paid to these astounding results in 
this country, it is not to be supposed that in the 
meantime any decided improvement can have taken 
place in the quality of the papers used; it may the 
rather be surmised that progress has been in the 
other direction. The writer was shown very recently 
by one of the custodians of an important London 
library, some numbers of a technical journal con- 
nected with the paper industry, published in 1881, 
the paper of which, after a life of less than 
seventeen years, is already brittle and practically 
rotten. Reprinting can alone save the matter 
contained in this journal for future reference. 

The steps that have been taken on the Continent 
of Europe in order to remedy the existing state of 
affairs in the paper trade may be noted in conclusion. 
Papers that meet the requirements of the Charlotten- 
burg Classification are known in Germany as “normal 
papers.” <A regulation came into force in Prussia 
on January Ist, 1893, enforcing the use of water- 
marked “normal papers” for writing and other 
purposes in all departments of the Government. 
The water-marks indicate the maker, the class of 
paper, and the use for which it is designed; and no 
paper manufacturer is allowed to tender for the 
Government supply who does not comply with these 
conditions. Over sixty German paper-makers have 
commenced to produce these water-marked normal 
papers.” Similar but more stringent regulations have 
been adopted in Denmark and Finland ; while Italy, 
Austria, France, and Holland are now commencing to 
move in the matter. In our own country nothing 
has yet been done, but the Society of Arts is 
about to publish a report upon the work of the 
Charlottenburg Paper-Testing Department in the 
period 1885-1896 that will, no doubt, help to 
awaken the public to the importance of the 
subject, and has appointed a committee to deal 
with this most important question. The regula- 
tions that have been adopted in Prussia, Denmark, 
and Finland only attack, it is true, one-half of 
the evil—for they refer only to the quality of 
writing and document paper. But attention having 
been directed to one class of paper, and steps having 
been taken to bring about an improvement, it is 
certain that the movement will extend, and that 
publishers and authors will see the necessity for 
some combined action with regard to the improve- 
ment of the quality of printing paper. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE LITTLE MINISTER "—“* THE TEMPEST.” 


r we were asked to resume the qualities of Mr. 

J. M. Barrie’s books in one word, I suppose most 
of us would agree upon “lovableness.” People do 
not merely like the Turums novels; they love them. 
I can think of no other living British author—and 
of only one Frenchman, M. Anatole France—who 
compels this feeling in his readers of sheer affection. 
Behind all his characters one is conscious of the 
sweet, tender, wholesome and urbane nature of the 
man. I confess to being much disconcerted by the 
lack of this quality in Mr. Barrie’s stage-work. I 
left the Haymarket when the curtain fell (amid the 
plaudits of an evidently delighted crowd) upon The 
Little Minister in a state bordering upon distress. 
It was a new Barrie—pleasant enough, humorous, 
expert in stage-artifice; it was not my Barrie, not 
the Barrie that I loved. 

The very aptitude which Mr. Barrie shows for 
the minor trickery of the stage is a grief to me. 
Here is a fresh original genius—for that much 
abused word is for once in place, is it not 2—whom 
one has always thought of as sincerity itself, 














descending to common coups de thédtre and the out- 
worn frippery of Scribe. We have “situations,” if 
you please—as when Lady Babbie, to escape the 
soldiery, seizes the arm of the astonished Gavin 
Dishart and proclaims herself his wife. We have 
“ curtains "—as when Dishart, dared by one of the 
stern elders of his congregation to pick up the rose 
which Lady Babbie has dropped, defiantly thrusts 
it into his buttonhole, while the astonished elders 
range themselves into what used to be called a 
“tableau.” “ Let us form a group,” is the perpetual 
cry of the personages in a classic French farce, 
“wrote ironikle,” I need hardly say. Without any 
irony whatever, the elders in this play are always 
forming a group. If they were to burst out into 
a chorus—or one of the madrigals expected from a 
quartet in a Savoy opera—I should not be surprised, 
And the whole of the last two acts—one half of the 
play—turns upon that stale old convention of the 
stage, an “equivoke.” To put an end to Dishart’s 
love-affair with Lady Babbie, the lady’s father, Lord 
Rintoul, and her suitor, Captain Halliwell, determine 
to proclaim to the people of Thrums that the 
minister is already married—the fact that he 
acknowledged “the Egyptian” (when she claimed 
his protection from the soldiery) as his wife con- 
stitutes a marriage by Scotch law. Rintoul and 
Halliwell do not know that Lady Babbie and “the 
Egyptian” are one and the same. We do; and we 
are invited to enjoy the spectacle of the schemers 
“hoist” (for the conventional trick the conven- 
tional phrase) “with their own petard.” Is Mr. 
J. M. Barrie a Mr. Sydney Grundy that he should do 
this thing ? 

Of course, Mr. Barrie is entitled to credit for the 
novelty of his “atmosphere’”—the Thrums atmo- 
sphere. Thomas Whamond and Snecky Hobart and 
the rest of the “dour,” rugged, scandal-mongering, 
interfering, fetish-worshippers of Thrums—are quite 
new to the stage. Indeed, the men, who dress like 
seedy undertakers and whose ideas seem to travel 
in a circle between the “manse” and the “kirk,” 
the women who dare not presume to sit at tea with 
so great a person as the “ meenister,” and who 
“canna hear nor see” when they are in their “ best 
alpacky,” are as strange to most of us, I suspect, as 
any other queer tribe of uncivilised people one 
reads about in books of travel—the Dyaks of Borneo, 
for instance, or Stevenson’s Samoans. Let me add 
that to my untravelled experience they are quite 
as incomprehensible, so that whenever the Elders 
are on the stage I feel myself transported to the 
region of fantastic farce; for the Thrums people 
support no better than the talent of their historian 
the harsh glare of the footlights. 

But to think that this fine subject of a simple, 
austere, Puritan nature suddenl7 revolutionised by 
passionate love for a wild creature of lawless caprice, 
should be not tackled but “turned” and land us 
in nothing better than light, conventional comedy ! 
Surely it is in Dishart’s soul that the true drama is 
to be sought—in the upheaval there, in the struggle 
between the “minister” side of him and the in- 
stinctive love—and yet I am shown nothing of 
Dishart but the mere husk, the rusty black garments, 
the awkward, bashful little ways; in short, I am 
shown Mr. Cyril Maude doing his best. What was 
Dishart like before the revolution brought about 
by Lady Babbie? I can only guess (of course, 
remembering the book, I know very well; but, in 
considering the play, the book is “ barred”), and, 
guessing, I cannot understand why this stage Lady 
Babbie should have had such magic power over the 
man. Dishart virtually surrenders at first sight of 
the charmer; no evidence of internal struggle is 
afforded me; I am invited to concern myself solely 
with the external incidents of the love affair, the 
discovery that the supposed “Egyptian” is really 
Lady Babbie Rintoul, the device of the Scotch 
marriage, and so forth. And all the time I am still 
asking myself what is Lady Babbie’s magic charm? 
She is a minx, she is full of high spirits, she delights 
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in leading everybody by the nose, she wanders about 
in disguise, she is never serious for a moment, and 
never for a moment at rest. Why she charms Dis- 
hart I cannot understand ; for she does not begin by 
suggesting the slightest charm to me. She merely 
gets on my nerves. 

The truth of the matter, of course, is that in the 
book Mr. Barrie can suggest charm in his heroine 
because he has the reader’s imagination to help him. 
At the Haymarket my imagination is put to the rout 
by the reality of Miss Winifred Emery—a clever 
actress of alert intelligence, adroit in stage tricks, 
but never for an instant thrilling my nerves and 
quickening my pulse with that indefinable quality 
which we call “charm.” Not only in this Lady 
Babbie of the stage, but in the Little Minister himself 
I miss that “ lovableness”’ which I expect to find in 
the creations of Mr. Barrie. I daresay he was bound 
by the theatre and the company to give us The Little 
Minister as an amusing, rather trivial, comedy; but 
the more’s the pity. If he is going to give himself to 
the theatre, I beseech him to give his best self, his 
unique self—the Barrie that we have learned to love 
—and to leave the light, trivial, amusing stuff to the 
playwrights who can do nothing better. 

The Elizabethan Stage Society has given another 
of its doleful Shakespearian performances—this time 
it was The Tempest at the Mansion House—wherein 
amateurs who cannot act pontificate in costumes 
accurately copied from rare British Museum prints 
to the music of authentic viols and virginals of the 
period. How Shakespeare woyld have laughed at 
these academic pedantries! Nevertheless, Miss Hilda 
Swan was a very sweet Miranda, while Mr. Broughton 
made a really comic Stephano, and Mr. Hodges a 
more than tolerable Caliban. A. B. W. 








THE OUTLOOK IN TURKEY. 


—— -¢ + —— 
CONSTANTINOPLE, November 6th. 


HE Turkish troops are still in Thessaly. 
The Cretan Question is still unsettled. The 
Armenian Question, as an international one, is 
dead and buried. The power of the Sultan is 
unshaken. Yet we are not exactly where we were 
last June. Tae Sultan has attained a personal 
power and an influence as Caliph such as no Sultan 
has known for a century; but he has apparently 
begun to realise that the continuance of his power 
must depend upon the strength of his empire, that 
he cannot afford to waste his resources in an endless 
conflict with Europe, or prolong the unsettled 
state of his Asiatic provinces. The Armenian 
and Greek troubles have not only reduced 
the population of the empire, but have ruined 
millions of the best taxpayers and disorganised 
all the business of the country. The war indemnity 
to be paid by Greece will not go far towards paying 
the real cost of mobilising and maintaining an army 
of half a million of men—taken from their fields and 
sent to distant provinces. The large sums of money 
sent to Crete can bring in no return. The Turks in the 
interior who responded so enthusiastically to the 
call of the Sultan for troops last spring have learned 
a lesson which will not encourage them to turn out 
again. They have made all their sacrifices in vain. 
They cannot hold what they have won by their 
arms. 

What the empire needs is peace and quiet for the 
development of its resources, and it would seem 
that the Sultan, whose astuteness is now recognised 
by all the world, has come to realise this and is 
now anxious to finish with these questions. He 
will, of course, make the best terms he can, but 
if all the six Powers honestly desire a settlement of 
these questions we shall soon see the end of them. 
No one of the Powers seems to have any idea of 
doing anything for the Armenians ; but if the story 











of the treaty between Russia and Austria is well 
founded, the settlement of the Greek and Cretan 
questions is not likely to put an end to the troubles 
of the Sultan. The new Russian Ambassador will 
take advantage of the weakness of the empire to 
inaugurate a new and more active policy. It was, 
perhaps, the fear of this which led the Sultan to 
welcome so enthusiastically the appointment of so 
distinguished an Ambassador from Germany. But 
I think we may regard it as certain that Austria 
will take no active part in any intervention outside 
the Balkan Peninsula. If there has been any agree- 
ment, it has been simply to secure to Austria a 
certain sphere of influence in the Peninsula, and 
to give Russia a free hand everywhere else, except 
at Constantinople. We may be certain that the 
question of the possession of Constantinople has not 
been even discussed. If Russia adopts a more active 
and decided policy, it is not probable that Germany 
will oppose it. She is said to have agreed to the 
arrangement between Russia and Austria, and for 
the last three years she has played into the hands 
of the Russians in Turkey. In fact, she has often 
been more Russian than the Russians themselves. 
England cannot possibly ally herself with the Sultan 
after the events of the last few years, and France 
has sold herself to the Czar. There has never been 
a time when Russia had the chance which she now 
has to carry out her long cherished plans. It is 
only a question whether there is a man at St. 
Petersburg with the courage and ability to improve 
the opportunity. 

The Turks themselves seem to have a vague 
suspicion of coming danger, and the popularity of 
the Sultan, which was so marked in the early 
summer, is waning now. The Turkish papers try to 
keep it up, but the old feeling of discontent is 
coming to the surface again—deepened, perhaps, by 
the failure of the Treasury to pay the officials of all 
classes, who are from six to twelve months in 
arrears. The outlook for the winter is not at all 
encouraging, especially as the cold weather has 
already set in and there is a scarcity of fuel in the 
city, due probably to the great number of men 
drafted into the army in the spring and the conse- 
quent failure to provide the usual supplies of wood 
and charcoal. Rents have fallen almost a half, but 
most of these officials own their houses, and have 
others to lease, so that this fall is a loss rather than 
again. It is natural under such circumstances for 
men to feel that there is something wrong in the 
administration of the empire. The victories in 
Thessaly roused their enthusiasm, but now that 
they begin to count up the gains and losses resulting 
from the policy of the Sultan, the balance seems to 
be on the wrong side. There seems to be nothing to 
show for the cost of the war, or the enormous 
losses of the Turkish army in men—losses which have 
made it necessary to call out 50,000 new recruits to 
fill up the ranks. 

The great Powers have not been conciliated. 
They are more unfriendly than ever. Thessaly 
must be given up. Crete is lost, and the Moslem 
population of the island starving. There is distress 
and misery everywhere in the empire, only partially 
relieved by the unexpectedly good harvests in Asia 
Minor. And there is nothing to set off against this 
but the satisfaction of having beaten and humiliated 
the Greeks. This was keen at the time, but it is 
wearing out, giving place to less agreeable emotions. 
This rising discontent is not to be counted upon as 
a political force, for there are no strong men to act 
as leaders and take advantage of it to bring about a 
change in the system of government. It will not 
alarm the Sultan or lead to any modifications of his 
plans; but as it is based upon facts,it is hoped by 
some that the Sultan may become discontented 
himself and voluntarily adopt a different policy. I 
have given some credence to this idea in the first part 
of thisletter. Thereisa prevalent impression of this 
sort in the city. How far it is well founded I cannot 
say. Nothing is certain in Constantinople until 
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after it has happened, and just now we are rather 
more in the fog than usual. 








A TRIBUTE TO ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





SAN FRANCISCO, October 17th. 


BRILLIANT Sabbath morn; the normal fogs 
dispersitig and vivifying sunshine illumining a 
green oasis in the parched city of the Golden Gates. 
For background, the coloured pennons and lanterns, 
and barred windows and gay balconies of Chinatown, 
enclosing three sides of the Plaza; in the foreground, 
set among English weeping willow, native pepper 
and spruce, a draped monument whose grey granite 
stands partially revealed. The draperies are singu- 
larly appropriate to the occasion; the American 
flag, in the very spot where it was first flung out on 
Californian air; the Scottish lion rampant on his 
yellow banner; a piece of native siapo from the 
Navigator Isles; the whole wreathed with freshly 
gathered vine leaves from the land whose vintage 
Stevenson praised in graceful words, 

Robert Louis Stevenson is the hero of the hour; 
the little crowd gathered in the old Plaza are there 
to do him honour ; the veiled monument is an offer- 
ing to the city from friends and admirers, who hope 
thereby to keep his memory green among those who 
may perchance never read his books. And the spot 
is well chosen, witness his own feelings as expressed 
by his hero, Pinkerton, the ‘“ Amateur Parisian ” :— 


* Chinatown by a thousand eccentricities drew and held me; 
I could never have enough of its ambiguous, interracial atmo- 
sphere, as of a vitalised museum; never wonder enough at 
its outlandish, necromantic-looking vegetables set forth to sell in 
commonplace American shop-windows, its temple doors open 
and the scent of the jespalials streaming forth on the American 
air, its kites of Oriental fashion hanging fouled in Western 
telegraph wires, its flights of paper prayers which the trade 
wind hunts and dissipates along Western gutters,” 


As we recall the words some tiny, almond-eyed 
children, with coloured caps and quaint attire, steal 
up to the ropes; a creamy-complexioned, hair- 
plastered maiden with jade earrings, wide pantaloons 
and wider sleeves, draws near shyly ; and the grave, 
yellow-skinned men, with long pigtails, grouped 
together, making sapient comment. Specimens these 
from that crowded “animated museum” behind us, 
gazing curiously at the white man’s tribute to one 
who has immortalised them. And not them only. 
We are in the midst of San Francisco’s Quartier 
Latin ; to left, in front, around, meander the streets 
which Stevenson roamed and loved, the foreign- 
speaking, restaurant - lined streets, sometimes all 
incline and steep, where dark-eyed women sit about 
en cheveux, or wander down with black shawls 
flung gracefully about their heads; he has familiarised 
readers in far-off lands with the picturesque aspect 
of the Californian Bohemia, and it is in Bohemia’s 
Plaza that his work is fittingly memorialised. 

But hark!—an Old World strain reminds us that 
the honours of the day fall not to Bohemia, but to 
Bonnie Scotland. The sound of the bagpipes is in 
our ears, and two braw pipers from Argyleshire and 
Deeside, clad in the Lovat tartan, heads well back, 
cairngorms gleaming and streamers flying, march up 
the Plaza playing “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” 
As they pace up and down in front of the memorial, 
as the drone and wail of the pipe dirls in our ears, 
a sob rises to the throat, a rush of pitying sympathy 
swells the heart. How Stevenson would have 
revelled in the scene and its accessories! How he 
would have gloried in the sight of his loved pipers 
celebrating Scottish heroism amid cosmopolitan sur- 
roundings ; how his heart would have beat high as 
the strain rang through the Californian air, 


“Welcome to your gory bed” / 


Was not the very last poem he penned reminiscent 
of the heroism of his own dear land ? 





“ Blows the wind to-day, and the sun and rain are flying, 
Blows the wind on the moors to-day and now: 
Where about the graves of the martyrs the whaups are crying, 
My heart remembers how!” 


There be martyr-heroes who never sought a gory 
bed or endured the rack, and among these surely 
may be reckoned the cheery, energetic sufferer 
whose brave words are sculptured on yonder granite. 

For while we are dreaming flag and wreath have 
been flung aside, and a shout of applause goes up as 
the memorial stands revealed. The grey monolith is 
surmounted by a green bronze ship of antique 
pattern, tossing on bronze waves, its golden sails 
bellowed out by the winds. The symbol is too 
obviously appropriate for words, a low murmur of 
approval accompanies the joyous air into which the 
pipers break, and, in a neat phrase, Mr. Bruce Porter, 
the rising artist, to whose initiative this monument 
is due, introduces “ Mr. Scott, a Scot, who will speak 
of the larger side of Stevenson’s character.” Mr. 
Scott very wisely chooses for his text the words 
sculptured on the memorial, and nobler text could 
scarce be found. They are taken from the “ Christmas 
Sermon,” penned at a time when life seemed to the 
writer neither a happy nor a hopefal possession, 
and their patient courage is therefore the more 
inspiring : “ To be honest, to be kind, to earn a little 
and spend a little less; to make, upon the whole, a 
family happier by his presence; to renounce, when 
that shall be necessary, and not be embittered ; to 
keep a few friends, but these without capitulation ; 
above all, on the same grim conditions, to. keep 
friends with himself—here is a task for all that a 
man has of fortitude and delicacy.” Above are 
the simple words, “To remember Robert Louis 
Stevenson.” Below is a plain faucet, where the 
thirsty shall come to quench their thirst. 

For this is the gift which Stevenson’s memorialists 
offer the city—a fountain to which the footsore and 
weary shall draw nigh. Mr. Bruce Porter, presenting 
the memento to San Francisco as embodied in her 
mayor, utters perhaps the most touching, heartfelt 
words we are like to hear to-day; the site for the 
fountain has been selected, he explains, in the quarter 
of the poor and needy, the shiftless, the baffled, the 
weak. Stevenson’s special sympathies lay with life’s 
failures, and it is life’s failures to whom his fountain 
appeals. To this green plaza the worn and weary 
wayfarer sooner or later drifts, to its waters he 
shall come for refreshment, and as he reads the 
words of a strong heart set in a weak body, the 
“cup of cold water” shall take from his mouth 
the bitterness of life’s disappointments. The 
beautiful, heartening thought is specially felicitous 
on Mr. Porter’s lips. Not himself to be reckoned 
among life’s failures, rather as one to whom Art 
promises reward, he yet can point to the vivifying 
influence of the writer of our Christmas sermon. 
He never saw the Scottish litiérateuwr in the flesh, 
yet he had so learned to love him, not only as an 
author but as an example, that the desire to raise an 
enduring monument took root from the day the news 
of Stevenson’s death sped round the world. To his 
efforts and his reverent love this fountain for the 
weary is mainly due. The mayor, Mr. Phelan, who 
accepts the gift on behalf of the city, talks well and 
talks iong, as is his prescribed right, and we have 
the inevitable meed of praise which every good 
mayor is bound to bestow on his own good city. To 
some of us it may seem a little unnecessary to puff 
up Californians about their much-bepraised city of 
the Golden Gates, more than unnecessary to tell the 
artistic youth of the city that New York, Paris, 
and Italy are best let alone, that their inspirations 
and romance should be sought where Stevenson 
found some of his—in Chinatown. Chinatown and 
the Latin quarter are very well as far as they go, 
but it must not be forgotten that in other and 
older scenes Stevenson had trained his eye to note 
their picturesque aspects. However, this is a small 
and excusable weakness to detect in the mayoral 
speech, which is genial, sympathetic, and earnest, 
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accentuated by a long quotation from “The Wrecker,” 
descriptive of San Francisco’s water frontage. And 
with pardonable pride it is pointed out that grateful 
San Francisco is the first to inaugurate a monument 
to the world-famed writer. 

The inauguration is over. Everybody has been 
thanked, from Mr. Bruce Porter, the initiator, and 
Mr. George Piper, the artist, to Mr. Carmen, whose 
verse has been read aloud, and Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney, the Eastern poetess, whose untiring efforts 
have substantially helped the funds. The pipers 
break out with renewed energy, the crowd moves 
and mingles, admires the memorial and exchanges 
congratulations, while the ubiquitous photographer 
multiplies upon the scene. There are familiar 
faces present—Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Osbourne, for 
whom the morning's gladness has its painful 
side; Mrs. Virgil Williams, known to readers 
of the “Silverado Squatters,’ and one of the 
most indefatigable promoters of the memorial 
movement; and others belonging to the charmed 
circle. But chief in pre-eminence is the photographer 
who, mounted on a cart, calls the police to his aid 
and insists on clearing the crowd out of his focus. 
The pipes suddenly cease; the pipers, smiling and 
nervous, are standing stiffly in focus, their minds 
probably exercised by the impossibility of duly 
reproducing their Fraser tartan. And now even the 
photographer is content. The pipers march away 
with their calm faces and jaunty strut, the crowd 
slowly disperses, and Stevenson’s fountain for the 
way farer is left alone with God’s sunshine. 

“To keep a few friends, but those without 
capitulation.” He has kept them with a grip which 
death could not sunder, kept them through that 
transition to the Beyond which chills all but the 
Faithful Heart. And now their love has found for 
him a memorial whereby he may yet shed a little 
gladness into the lives coming after. In this far 
city of the West affection has raised up unto him 
a stone as inspiring, as invigorating in its mute 
appeal, as those other stones of a Northern clime for 
a sight of which his dying heart hungered. 


“Gray, recumbent tombs of the dead in desert places, 
Standing stones on the vacant wine-red moor, 
Hills of sheep and the homes of the silent vanquished races, 
And winds, austere and pure. 


“Be it granted me to behold you again in dying, 
Hills of home, and to hear again the call! 
Hear about the graves of the martyrs the peewees erying, 
And hear no more at all!” 


A. R. Rose-Soiey. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE OUTLOOK OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Sir,—In a recent article on the political outlook you 
applied the epithet “gloomy ” to one who had said that the 
system of party government was near its end. There is 
surely nothing gloomy in holding that a system which all 
must allow to be doubtful is passing away, and that some- 
thing better may be coming in its room. That parties 
everywhere are breaking up is surely an undeniable fact. 
The disintegration has reached the United States, where 
one of the great party organisations has gone to pieces 
with apparently little hope of reconstruction. 

The reorganisation of the Liberal party in England 
seems likely to be difficult ; it will be- so, at least, if much 
Liberalism of the old school is left. Between a Liberal of 
the old school, with his faith in individual freedom, and a 
Socialistic Radical, there cannot be much real fellowship. 

One thing is clear: if the Liberal party is again to be 
@ power it must, at whatever cost, set itself free from the 
millstone of Home Rule. The nation has pronounced 
against dismemberment, which would be fatal not only to 
its greatness but to its safety; for Ireland severed from 
Great Britain would become a satellite of France, By 








Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, in its ultimate shape, Great Britain 
was made to give Ireland not only a Parliament of her own, 
but eighty members in the British Parliament to keep it 
under Irish control. Only a conquered nation in the last 
extremity would think of submitting to such terms. And 
this was thrust on us with the Closure! Give Ireland all 
the municipal improvements and facilities for private Bills 
that she needs, but renounce dismemberment. Besides, if 
the people are satisfied about the land, the mainspring of 
the political agitation is gone. 

Two objects, however, there are on which, it would 
seem, all Liberals may unite. One is the reorganisation of 
the House of Lords. You have had what was called reform 
of Parliament. It was reform not of Parliament but only 
of the House of Commons, and that only in the way of 
extension or redistribution of the franchise. It was not a 
complete revision of the Parliamentary constitution. You 
have now to take in hand the other branch of the Legisla- 
ture and adapt it to the requirements of the times. That 
the House of Lords as at present constituted is not qualified 
to act as an organ of the sober second thought of the nation, 
to form a rallying point for rational Conservatism, or to do 
anything but obstruct, its history decisively proves. It is, 
however, not necessary to enter on the work of reorganisa- 
tion in a bitter, or destructive, or in any but a statesmanlike 
spirit. The House of Lords did not make itself what it is, 
while through a fatal error of the Liberal party it has been 
enabled to earn national gratitude by standing between 
the nation and dismemberment. 

The other object is the repression of Jingoism, which, if 
unrepressed, is in a fair way to get you into serious trouble 
on this continent as well as elsewhere. Our highly civilised 
world is being turned into a drill-ground and an arsenal ; 
the confiscation of the earnings of industry for war purposes 
is increasing every day. You institute a Jubilee to cele- 
brate the progress made during the Victorian era, and it 
takes the form of a great military parade—from which 
almost everything civil is excluded—and the display of 
thirty miles of naval engines of war, If the tension con- 
tinues, somebody must surely break. The people in most 
of the countries have votes, and might respond in some 
way to an appeal if Great Britain, by renouncing ambitious 
schemes, would keep herself qualified to make it. The 
question is now about to be submitted to you whether you 
will, with a view to a policy of Imperial aggrandisement, 
submit to the expense which would be incurred in making 
England a great military Power. Conscription even seems 
to be in sight. This seems to be a turning-point and a 
challenge to Liberals—if they have not yielded to the 
torrent of Jingoism, but retain the old principles of the 
party—to make a united stand.—Yours faithfully, 


Toronto, October 27th. GoLpwin SMITH. 





LORD SALISBURY AND CORIOLANUS. 

Srr,—It may be of interest to point out that Plutarch says of 
Coriolanus very much what your “ Mere Outsider” says of Lord 
Salisbury. ‘“ He (Coriolanns) did not consider that the man 
who applies himself to public business, and undertakes to con- 
verse with men, should, above all things, avoid that overbearing 
austerity which (as Plato says) is always the companion of 
solitude, and cultivate in his heart the patience which some 
people so much deride. Marcius, then, being plain and artless 
but rigid and inflexible withal, was persuaded that to vanquish 
opposition was the highest attainment of a gallant spirit. He 
never dreamed that such obstinacy is rather the effect of the 
weakness and effeminacy of a distempered mind, which breaks 
out in violent passions like so many tumours.”—Yours faith- 


fully, U.P. P. 








THE DEAD GARDEN. 





« RING me flowers from your garden!” 
“ What flowers should I bring? 
The blight lies black in Passion’s track 
Over each dead thing.” 


“Tet me drink at the fountain!” 
“There only the weeds wave high ; 
In happier years ’twas fed with tears, 
Now long run dry.” 
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“May I walk with you in the path-ways?” 
“Ts ever a soul so brave? 
In each garden-bed are the restless dead, 
And there’s one new grave.” 




























































“Shall I go my way without you?” 
“We part, love, at the gates; 
For the brain is old and the body cold, 
And the new grave waits.” 


PAUL ENGLAND. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





NOTES ON Mr. HENLEY’S ANTHOLOGY. 


lw for no other reason, this book would be notable 

because it provides us at last with that satis- 
factory definition of a lyric which we have all been 
wanting so long. Like some other and perhaps more 
important discoveries, it is not the sudden and happy 
invention of one man: the way to it has been 
cleared by previous attempts; but this scarcely 
lessens the credit due to Mr. Henley. Hitherto the 
most of us have made shift with the late Mr. 
Palgrave’s definition. ‘ Lyrical,” said he, in his 
Preface to “‘The Golden Treasury,” “ has been here 
held essentially to imply that each poem shall turn 
on some single thought, feeling or situation.” This 
we felt to be near the mark; but it did not hit it. 
And Mr. Palgrave proceeded unwittingly to demon- 
strate that it did not, by including poem after poem 
by Wordsworth which undoubtedly fell within the 
limits of his definition, but quite as undoubtedly 
offended against our sense of what a lyric ought to 
be. To take “Simon Lee,” one of the instances which 
Mr. Henley quotes— 


“Few months of life has he in store 

As he to you will tell, 

For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell. 

My gentle Reader, I perceive 

How patiently you've waited, 

And now I fear that you expect 
Some tale will be related. 


“O Reader! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle Reader! you will find 
A tale in everything. 
What more I have to say is short, 
And you must kindly take it: 
It is no tale; but should you think, 
Perhaps a tale you'll make it.” 


To call this doggerel, or rubbish, is not to the point. 
A poem may be rubbish and yet a lyric. It may be 
doggerel and yet a moderately good lyric. But 
“Simon Lee” is not lyrical at all. It “turns on 
a single situation” and satisfies Mr. Palgrave’s 
definition: but it does not satisfy us. We know it 
is no lyric, and there’s an end on’t. And, to put it 
roughly, what we wanted was a definition which 
would include Keats’s “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” 
and rule out “Simon Lee,” and do both without risk 
of question. 


Such a definition, it seems to me, Mr. Henley has 
found. He takes Mr. Palgrave’s to pieces and shakes 
the pieces into new position, so that what was loose 
before, and inaccurate, becomes compact and precise. 
“T would rather say that unless thought, and feeling, 
and situation all are single, and are all present, and 

; so present that in the final result feeling shall oblige 
us to forget the others, or at least to consider them 
as chiefly essential to its triumphing expression, that 
result is not a lyric.” The only doubt I feel is, if all 
the three must be present in a true lyric; if “ situa- 
tion” be always necessary ; if, for instance, you can 
say that “situation” is present in Shakespeare’s 
sonnet— 





“The expense of spirit in a waste of shame .. .” 








But this is a small point and need not be discussed 
here. The important point is that at length we 
have a definition which allows us (as we have always 
felt we should be allowed) to include such numbers 
as “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” and Christina 
Rossetti’s “ Noble Sisters” in any lyrical anthology, 
and obliges us (as we have always felt we should be 
obliged) to exclude Southey’s “ Blenheim” and those 
narrative poems of Wordsworth which have seemed 
to so many of us the one bad blot upon “ The Golden 
Treasury.” 


Next to the pleasure of making one’s own 
anthology comes that of turning the pages of 
another man’s. And this pleasure is, of course, all 
the livelier when the man has a strong character; 
for in nothing will character display itself more 
subtly; more elusively on this or that particular 
page, more insistently in the long run. I have a 
very clear notion by this time of Mr. Henley’s likes 
and dislikes in poetry, and a very deep respect for 
them. Yet if you ask me why, with the above 
definition in his mind, he omitted “The Not-Browne 
Mayd,” I shall be quite unable to explain. You 
cannot rule it out as a “ ballad” unless you rule out 
“La Belle Dame.” It has situation, thought, feeling, 
all present, and in the end both thought and situa- 
tion are absorbed in feeling. It was but natural 
again that, with so manly an editor, Ben Jonson 
should at length take the room he deserves (Mr. 
Palgrave included but three of Ben’s numbers: Mr, 
Henley gives us ten). And at length Dunbar comes, 
or almost comes, by his own. But upon what 
grounds was Daniel’s “Come, worthy Greek” 
omitted? And why—O why ?-—is Hood represented 
only by “It was the time of roses”? I pass over 
the ode“ I saw old Autumn in the misty morn .. .,’ 
because I have not yet mastered Mr. Henley’s theory 
of the admissibility of odes (and he must have 
a peculiar one, since he rejects Wordsworth’s “ Ode 
to Duty”); and I pass over the three best of Hood’s 
sonnets: but surely the “ Bridge of Sighs” is a lyric 
and a great one, and surely use has not dimmed the 
sad felicity of “ The Deathbed.” 


I can better understand, but can hardly forgive, 
Mr. Henley’s treatment of Wyatt, of whom he twice 
speaks slightingly. “If in the long run one think 
little of Wyatt .” (p. xii.), “ Wyatt is rather 
an ingenious metrist than a poet; but he made his 
mark, and even now, as here, is sometimes readable.” 
This is faint praise indeed: and since it seems 
necessary for men to take sides on the merits of 
Wyatt and Surrey, we are not surprised to find 
praise of a very different sort lavished on Surrey— 
“*Son of the Morning,’ by whose execution such a 
blow was dealt to English letters as is scarce equalled 
by that they met in the murder of Marlowe.” To be 
frank, this strikes me as a little extravagant; and, 
taken (as it is meant to be) with the dispraise of 
Wyatt, as more than a little unfair. To begin with, 
the evidence seems overwhelming that Wyatt 
led the way for Surrey and taught the younger 
man a great deal of what he knew. This (it 
will be answered) matters nothing if Surrey so 
greatly improved upon his instruction. Perhaps not 
—though it might induce us to be a little more 
generous towards Wyatt in making the inevitable 
comparison. But is it at all just to dismiss Wyatt 
as “an ingenious metrist . . . sometimes readable”? 
If all the evidence in his favour were Mr. Henley’s 
one specimen of Wyatt's writing (“ My lute, awake”), 
we might admit it. But he possibly wrote “They 
flee from me that sometime did me seek,” and he 
certainly wrote “ Forget not yet the tried intent,” a 
lyric not only noble in itself but a shining example 
of simplicity and sincerity to a succeeding generation 
which wasted at least enough of its young ardour 
upon verbal experiments and conceits. 


At last, one is glad to find, a good word has been 
said for Skelton: and I am not inclined to challenge 
Mr. Henley’s preference of the “ Praises” of Johanna 
Scroope and Isabel Pennell above the more commonly 
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quoted “Mirry Margaret” and “ With margerain 
gentle.” “Beastly Skelton” the poet may be, to 
those who dabble in alluring non-essentials, from 
the conjugal affairs of Euripides to chatter about 
Harriet: but the one important truth about Skelton 
is the truth set forth by Mr. Henley, that he intro- 
duced “a breath of pure lyrism” upon an age which 
had lost Chaucer’s secret. The rest can be left to 
inquisitive folk of the sort whom Tennyson has 
gibbeted once for all. Alexander Scott is well 
represented by four excellent lyrics; and Edwards’s 
“In going to my naked bed” finds the place it 
deserves (though, if I mistake not, the date of “ The 
Paradice of Dainty Deuices” is 1576, not 1596). 
Rochester has tardy justice done him for Mr. 
Palgrave’s unaccountable misprision and neglect. 
On the other hand, Mr. Palgrave’s unrelenting 
enthusiasm for Wordsworth has been more than 
redressed ; and admirers of Donne will have to seek 
elsewhere for his transcendent “ Ecstasy.” Peacock 
is allowed two numbers, and “ Youth and Age” is not 
one of them. Of Peele we have only one—the noble 
“His golden locks Time hath to silver turned,” 
which has two immortalities since Thackeray 
enshrined it in “ The Newcomes.” But where 
are Peele’s “Fair and fair,’ Shakespeare’s “ It 
was a lover and his lass,’ and “ Crabbed age 
and youth”? Would Mr. Henley have omitted 
these a few years ago? And if not, is he quite 
sure that it is increase of wisdom only which per- 
suades him to reject them now? His choice from 
Herrick seems to me nearly perfect. 


Two innovations he has made on which much 
praise might be spoken— (1) his inclusion of some 
forty-odd lyrical passages from the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, and (2) bis experiment (on a 
suggestion of Mr. George Wyndham’s) of building up 
a lyric for us of excerpts from the Fifth Book of 
Chaucer’s “ Troilus.” This latter experiment was 
risky; but its success suggests a regret that (with 
his definition for guide) Mr. Henley did not follow it 
up and distil for us a dozen or more pure lyrics 
from the longer poems of Spenser and others. 


A.T.Q C. 








REVIEWS. 





A HANDBOOK FOR CRITICS. 


THE PrincipLes OF Criticism. By W. Basil Worsfold, 
M.A. London: George Allen, 

HIS is an admirable book, written with that 
“serious and instructive air’’ which, according 

to Addison, best befits a critic of literature. Mr. 
Worsfold’s sub-title is “An Introduction to the 
Study of Literature,” and the purpose of ‘his book 
is “to present an account of the main principles of 
literary criticism, and to illustrate these principles 
by passages from great writers.” It is a timely 
production. We are all critics nowadays, and in 
much the same light and easy way as we are all 
Socialists. Having become critics, the least we can 
do is to qualify ourselves for the office. Better late 
than never. For the youthful critic Mr. Worsfold’s 
book may take a place corresponding to that filled 
for the budding lawyer by Mr. Joshua Williams’s 
excellent Treatise on the Law of Real Property, 
“intended as a First Book for the use of students 
in Conveyancing.” It well deserves to do so. It 
Would be unfair to say that Ignorance is the badge 
of all the tribe of critics; but it is amazing how 
many who do work which calls itself critical are 
unacquainted with the principles of their art. We 
have often wondered why it is that, in this age of 
Special “libraries,” no enterprising publisher has 
thought fit to publish a “ Library for Critics.” It 
would be a fascinating series, which not only might 
but must do good. Plato would be there in extracts 











and Aristotle, his Poetics, and Horace’s De Arte 


' Poeticd, the treatise of Longinus, and pregnant 


passages from other classics. In our own English 
there would be Sidney and Bacon, Milton and 
Dryden, Addison the great, and Burke the mag- 
nificent, Johnson (that tower of strength), with 
shrewd strokes not a few from Pope and Dennis 
(the conjunction may here be pardoned), from 
Gray and Warton. Nor would Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds be forgotten, Wordsworth’s famous preface, 
much of Coleridge and Lamb, a very little of the 
Scottish school, a great deal of Hazlitt and Bagehot, 
and Arnold to wind up with—here surely is matter 
for many a merry morning, as well as for 


“drowsy noons 
And evenings steeped in honied indolence.” 


Lessing and Goethe, and the glorious company of 
Frenchmen, would swell the series to quite a respect- 
able length. It would be well worth doing, and, as 
the old sailor is supposed to be saying in Millais’s 
picture, “ England ought to do it.” In the mean- 
time we return to Mr. Worsfold, one of whose 
great points is that to Addison belongs the dis- 
tinction of being the first of the modern critics, 
since he it was who, disregarding both form and 
philosophy, laid down the rule that the talent of 
affecting the “imagination” was “the very life 
and highest perfection of poetry.” The exquisite 
criticism of Aristotle is certainly defective in one 
respect—namely, in its range: for it so closely con- 
cerned itself with tragedy as to overlook the wide 
extent of the field of literature. But our debt to 
Aristotle must always remain unliquidated. He 
first taught us the structure of poetic composition 
—the plot or fable, the characters, the language, 
the sentiment, the staging, and the music. The 
unity of a plot is a great rule, even though it may 
have many exceptions; so, too, is the change of 
fortune. The characters, says Aristotle, must be 
good relatively, appropriate, typical, and consistent. 
Under the head of Diction he treats of metaphor 
and analogy. At the conclusion of his chapter on 
Aristotle, Mr. Worsfold observes :— 


“And yet if we review this criticism—and to erable the 
reader to do this has been the object of the preceding account 
of the Poetics—we can scarcely fail to seo that the conception 
of poetry which is here presented is less in harmony with the 
modern conception of poetry than Plato’s ideal of an actual 
identity between it and philosophy. For by thus considering 
poetry in close relationship to a form which was capable in the 
highest degree of external realisation by the senses, Aristotle 
has gradually invested all forms of poetry with the objective 
reality of the drama; and the central test by which it is pro- 
posed to measure the merit of poetry is one which is primarily 
applicable to the work of the painter and the sculptor— 
symmetry or structural perfection. As we survey the wide 
field of creative literature which now lies before our mental 
vision, with all its vanity of growth and development, we ask 
ourselves in dismay, ‘How can these rules guide us to that 
which is the object of criticism, the comprehension of what is 
best and most permanent in the works of great writers? . 
Here we touch the line which divides modern criticism from 
Greek criticism as formulated by Aristotle. When we criticise, 
we ask first ‘What is the thought?’ When the Greeks 
criticised, they asked first ‘What is the form?’ In other 
words, we have adopted the standpoint of poetry itself; and so 
long as we find in it ‘the finer spirit of all knowledge,’ we are 
content to believe that Nature herself will provide an appropriate 
vehicle for its utterances.” 


“Nature herself” is, it must be admitted, a vague 
phrase. Nor will it generally be allowed that the 
first question of the modern critic is “ What is the 
thought?” rather is it “ What is the sum total of 
my esthetic enjoyment? How and why am I 
moved ?” 

The chapters Mr. Worsfold devotes to Addison 
are the most interesting in the book, and will 
certainly have the effect of sending the judicious 
reader back to his Spectator. The greatness of 
Addison as a critic is at once perceived by reading 
his detached criticism, extending over eighteen 
numbers of the Spectator, of “ Paradise Lost.” No 
more agreeable reading is to be found anywhere. 
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What a delightful passage is the following (Mr. 
Worsfold quotes it) :— 


“Tt is this talent of affecting the imagination that gives an 
embellishment to good sense and makes one man’s compositions 
more agreeable than another’s. It sets off all writings in general, 
but is the very life and highest perfection of poetry. Where it 
shines in an eminent degree it has preserved several poems for 
many ages that have nothing else to recommend them, and where 
all the other beauties are present the work appears dry and 
insipid if this single one be wanting. It has something in it like 
creation; it bestows a kind of existence, and draws up to the 
reader's view several objects which are not to be found in being; 
it makes additions to Nature, and gives a greater variety to 
God’s works. In a word, it is able to beautify and adorn the 
most illustrious scenes in the universe, or to fill the mind with 
more glorious shows and apparitions than ean be found in any 
part of it.” 


Is not this Wordsworth’s ?— 


“The light that never was on sea or Jand, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream!” 


Mr. Worsfold’s chapters on Lessing and Victor 
Cousin are careful studies of the Laociion and of 
Cousin’s theory of Beauty and Art, whilst the 
remainder of the book is devoted to a consideration 
of Mr. Arnold’s place as a critic, and to the Drama 
and the Novel. In connection with Mr. Arnold, our 
author has wise words to say of the Interpretative 
power of poetry :— 


“Let me make my meaning plain. A wider scope was given 
to the poetie interpretation of Nature, as well as to that of 
human action, by the substitution of Christianity for the 
religious beliefs and philosophic systems of the ancient world. 
With the growth of Christianity an earnest desire to transcend 
the sensuous—the seen and perishable—and pass into the region 
of the spiritual—the unseen and eternal—became part of the 
life not merely of the learned but of the masses of mankind. 
This wider scope of thought is characteristic of all modern as 
compared with aveiont poetry, and its presence is unmistakably 
apparent in the poetry of the Elizabethan age. But the in- 
terrogation of Nature has been undertaken in response to the 
analytic tendency in the thought of the Victorian age, and such 
treatment has been made possible by the wide and easy diffusion 
of knowledge which has accompanied the discoveries of science 
and their application to the wants of men.” 


We confidently recommend this book. 


AIDS TO CIVIC DUTY. 


Stupi1Es 1N BoaRp ScHoots. By Charles Morley. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


How many of the worthy but misguided people 
who will vote next Thursday week for those School 
Board candidates who are pledged first and foremost 
to keep down the rates have ever been inside of a 
London Board school, or have the vaguest idea of 
the multifarious activities which even the most 
Moderate of School Boards must find itself com- 
pelled to promote and increase? If they had only 
read their Daily News regularly, they would know 
a little; but, unfortunately, we may not hope that 
they have reached that degree of enlightenment. 
However, the excellent studies of Board school life 
and work published some months ago in that journal 
are now before us in an attractive little volume, 
which we sincerely hope will be widely read in the 
few days now left before the election takes place. 
It is a familiar fact that the work of the Board is 
so interesting, the field before it so vast and so 
diversified, the possible harvest so plenteous and 
so splendid, that many members who have gone 
into it as Moderates have come out—usually cast 
out, we regret to say, by their narrower colleagues 
—with views scarcely distinguishable from those of 
their Progressive opponents. This book, we think, 
ought to produce the same salutary effect among 
the Moderate electorate. Opposition to this most 
philanthropic, most patriotic, work on the part of 
people who have any claim to count themselves 
patriots and philanthropists, can only be the result 
of ignorance. 

Mr. Morley was enabled, by the help of a number 











of the head teachers—and (we presume) of the Schoo] 
Board authorities—to see a good many departments 
of its educational work. He describes what he saw 
most graphically, and with an admirable mixture 
of humour and pathos. He was present at a lesson 
in civic duty, @ propos of rates — how much the 
Diggleites of to-day would have benefited by such 
teaching had it been given where they went to 
school!—he saw schools in some of the roughest 
districts, where they have been potent civilisers, and 
in some of the best, where they bid fair to train 
successful competitors with the German immigrant ; 
he was present at a children’s dinner; he studied 
some of the most useful and philanthropic work 
which the Board has undertaken—the training 
of the blind and the deficient; he visited a 
truant school, and assisted at the warning and 
summonsing of the neglectful parents, whom 
magistrates are prone to treat with undue con- 
sideration. Finally, he gives specimens of the 
religious teaching as he saw it. This is, we suspect, 
a great deal more definite than it is in most of our 
grammar schools (unless they have a chapel), and 
it is, at least, an excellent preparation for that 
more doctrinal teaching which only the Churches 
can give. But as everybody except the Volun- 
tary Schools Defence Union appears to be agreed 
that the religious teaching is as satisfactory as 
it is likely to be made, we need say no more on 
this head. 

We are forgetting, however, a subject that will 
go straight to the heart of most Moderates. Mr. 
Morley saw lessons in cookery and domestic economy. 
He visited a house (apparently kept for the purpose) 
where the pupils recited their domestico-economic 
catechism and then practised it forthwith upon a 
parlour, a bedroom, and a bed. He heard a girl 
recite her duties as mistress of an (imaginary) 
establishment of her own, ending with a resolve “to 
tidy up on Saturday afore he come.” The children 
did not cook fancy dishes; they displayed a sound 
knowledge of elementary facts, and some that are 
not elementary, in the science and art of cooking and 
household management. The School Board may 
solve the servant difficulty yet. In any case the next 
generation of husbands will have better digestions 
and better tempers than their fathers had. 

We should like to quote from Mr. Morley’s 
sketches ; but then we should end by quoting most of 
the book. There are some curious lights on manners 
and customs. In the child who said that clocks were 
meant “to pawn”; the description of the duty of 
the policeman as “to stop faver giving muvver 4 
‘iding”; the parent (a born loafer) whose sole 
occupation was to assist to shove overloaded fish 
barrows up a hill at a penny a shove—we have traits 
of family life incurable even by Board schools. But 
the discipline and order of the school is doing 
its work, and for the wildest—trained in truancy, 
often by their parents, sent out to sell matches or 
locked out during their mothers’ absence at work— 
there is the day industrial or the truant school, 
where they get good food, regular hours, and a strict, 
but not hard, discipline that brings them into 
excellent health. And for the infants, the blind, the 
deaf, the deficient, there are teachers of infinite 
kindliness, patience, and resource who draw out all 
their capacities, and make them intelligent and 
useful members of society. This work, it must 
be remembered, only a School Board can undertake. 
Philanthropic effort could not raise the funds; and 
though the denominational associations under last 
year’s Act might supply the necessary machinery 
for collecting the children and sorting them—their 
one possible merit—we are not aware that they 
have any intention of doing so, in spite of their 
aversion to “the godless School Boards.” 

We know, of course, that some of the Moderate 
members of the Board—General Moberly for one; 
who is now cast off by the Diggleites—have taken 
a leading part in promoting this more specialised 
work, All honour to them for their services ; but it 
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stands to reason that cutting down the expenditure 
is hardly the way to ensure that the work shall go 
on. As another Moderate, Mr. Coxhead, has pointed 
out, the rates must go up. Population must increase, 
school places must be found, and (we may add) the 
work of the Board must become more diversified and 
more costly. But nobody who reads Mr. Morley’s 
book need have any fear that the money is not 
spent thoroughly well. He has certainly helped his 
readers to a comprehension of their duty at the 
polls. May the election of next Thursday week 
ensure that there shall not be less money to spend, 
and that the work of the Board shall be even more 
beneficent, more stimulating, more civilising in the 
future than it has been in the past! 


AN INSIDE VIEW OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


NavaL ADMINISTRATIONS, 1827-1892. By the late Sir 
ee Henry Briggs. London: Sampson Low, Marston 
y UO.~ 
INFORMATION from the interior of a State depart- 
ment is rarely attainable. The public is dimly 
aware that changes of policy occur from time to 
time; but the working of the machine is shrouded 
in mystery. Important questions require to be 
decided, and the decisions, which will exercise a far- 
reaching influence upon men and matériel, are perhaps 
assumed to be arrived at after earnest deliberation 
by the most competent authorities. In actual fact, 
the procedure is frequently farcical, and chance, 
individual caprice, or sheer ignorance determines 
action. The personal observations of the late Sir J. 
Briggs provide curious glimpses of the Admiralty 
during a period in which naval construction, gunnery, 
and all the technical science of the Navy underwent 
revolution. Steam replaced sails; steel took the 
place of wood ; rude cast-iron ordnance, not differing 
greatly from the weapons handled by the seamen of 
Elizabeth, gave place to the powerful and beautifully 
mounted ordnance of the present day. Whenever 
change is excessively rapid, it is inevitable that 
progress should meet with obstruction from the 
older officers who have passed the age when new 
ideas are readily assimilated. Of the hopeless 
inability of some of the rulers of the Navy to 
realise the necessity for advance, Sir J. Briggs gives 
some amusing instances. When it was suggested 
to Sir George Cockburn, a First Sea Lord, that it 
might be desirable to provide every gun with a sight, 
he at once replied : “ My young friend, it seems to me 
you have gone gunnery mad, for they are little more 
than d——d gimcracks.” A later Naval Lord, Sir 
Charles Rowley, on looking through a lieutenant’s 
examination papers, remarked :— 


“Do you know, it is very strange; but I don’t understand 
all this. Pray, sir, what is the meaning of the word ‘impact’?” 
I replied: “I rather think it means the force of a blow.” He 
then said to Sir John Beresford: “‘ What in the name of good 
fortune is meant by ‘initial velocity’?” Sir John replied : 
“I'll be hanged if I know; but I suppose it is some of Tom 
Hastings’ scientific bosh; but I'll tell you what I think we had 
better do—we'll just go up at once to Lord de Grey and get 
that Excellent paid off.” . The admirals gave Lord de 
Grey a graphic account of their naval exploits, how they had 
knocked away masts and yards, riddled hulls, and all the 
(lamage they had done. Lord de Grey listened, with the most 
exemplary patience, to all that was said, and rising from his 
Seat, assured them that he thought their proposal to pay off the 
Excellent was admirable and then, patting Sir John 
on the back, added: “ But I am afraid, my dear Beresford, I 
cannot sanction it, for you have no idea how d—d scientific that 
House of Commons has become.” 


Some of the scenes which occurred at meetings 
of the Board are delightful reading. There was 
clearly a great deal of human nature in days when 
& Naval Lord, differing from his colleague on a 
professional point, clinched his argument by the 
remark that “old chin-chopper knew nothing about 
the matter, and that, as he was senior officer, he 
must, of course, know best.” 

In these times of Arcadian simplicity, one figure 





stands out in Sir J. Briggs’ reminiscences. Sir 
Thomas Hardy—Nelson’s Hardy—“ was unquestion- 
ably thirty years in advance of the opinions of the 
admirals of that day; and seemed to behold, in 
prophetic vision, the mighty changes which science 
and steam are now effecting in the naval service.” 
It is interesting, after this lapse of time, to read such 
a tribute to the man whose sterling worth Nelson was 
quick to discover. 

Of the many First Lords under whom Sir J. 
Briggs served we have brief sketches, showing 
clearly how greatly the effective working of the 
Admiralty machine depends upon the personality 
and the business abilities of the civilian head. Sir 
James Graham was nota popular Minister, but his 
two periods of office left their mark on the 
Admiralty administration, and the great efforts 
made to render the Navy efficient during the 
Crimean War were largely due to his untiring 
industry. One of the greatest mistakes at this 
unfortunate period was the appointment of admirals 
past the age of full efficiency to the principal com- 
mands. Sir John Briggs most wisely insists upon 
the extreme importance of young commanders, and 
he justly points out the exceeding value of the 
measures introduced by Mr. Childers — measures 
widely resented at the time—by which the great 
disability imposed upon the Navy by the age of its 
admirals and captains was removed. “No First 
Lord,” states the author, “has ever done more for 
the good of the Navy than Mr. Childers, and that in 
spite of all difficulties.” 

The book, however unpretentious in design, 
contains lessons of extreme value, and whenever Sir 
John Briggs deals with matters within his knowledge, 
his views are marked by sound common-sense. In 
the main, it is a striking tribute to the excellence of 
the Admiralty system, which writers like Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson are seeking to destroy. That system may 
be, and has been, badly worked, or the wrong- 
headedness of individuals may hamper its action; but 
it rests upon the rock of principle, and no other State 
Department conforms so closely to the administra- 
tion of all great and successful business undertakings. 
Contrasting War Office methods, Sir J. Briggs 
gives an instance showing that important informa- 
tion asked for by a Secretary for War, and dispatched 
by special messenger from the Admiralty within half 
an hour, took three days to reach its destination. 
Elsewhere he justly remarks that “one of the 
greatest misfortunes of this country has been, and 
still is, the want of communication between the 
various Departments of the State.” This evil was 
pointed out by the Hartington Commission, but 
has not by any means been removed. The author 
lays stress upon the advantages of a Board 
reconstituted at comparatively short intervals, and 
constantly supplied with new blood. Thus the 
professional chiefs at the Admiralty have not time 
to degenerate into mere officials, and each new Board 
is anxious to distinguish itself by bringing about 
reforms assumed to have been neglected by its pre- 
decessors. The War Office system, which permits 
individuals to hold posts in quick succession for 
seventeen or more years, inevitably tends to create 
a ring and to retard progress. 

There can be no doubt that the difficulty of 
obtaining accurate information from our State 
Departments constitutes another grave evil : 


My official experience justifies me in stating that nothing is 
so difficult as to obtain really accurate information; the country 
never gets it, the House of Commons very seldom, and it is 
doubtful whether the Prime Minister himself is or. | 
furnished with what he requires. There is so much political, 
so much professional, so much departmental, and so much 
personal feeling brought to bear upon all occasions, and such a 
desire to conceal what is known to be unwelcome, and to present 
everything in the most favourable light to meet the exigencies 
of the moment, that the information sought after, when supplied, 
has little resemblance to facts, 


This is unfortunately true, and the matter is one 
of grave public concern. 
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In the concluding chapter on the defence of the 
Empire, Sir J. Briggs strays somewhat beyond his 
depth. The defence of our coast line is mainly a 
naval question. If the Navy is maintained at a 
strength sufficient to protect our sea communications, 
Brighton and the “ defenceless towns” on the South 
coast have little to fear. Nor was the author aware 
of the actual state of our armaments, which in some 
cases verges on extravagance. 

The era of nescience which Sir John Briggs 
describes has passed away for ever. The Admiralty 
now contains some of the best brains in the Navy, 
and real improvements are no longer regarded as 
“d—d gimeracks.” Our preparations for war are 
not yet perfect; but the country is now wide awake 
to its naval requirements, and progress is being 
steadily maintained. How great have been the 
dangers from which we have happily escaped, and 
how urgent was the need for the great naval move- 
ment of the last ten years, is proved by these most 
interesting reminiscences. 


GAINSBOROUGH. 


THomAs GatnsporovucH. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 
George Bell & Sons. 


London : 


THE figure of Gainsborough is one among that limited 
company of great men whose members will always 
draw forth memoirs and appreciations from the 
lovers of art. What there is to know about him 
has often been recorded, and it does not occupy 
much space, but what there is to say about him will 
not easily be concluded. Tie works themselves are 
the painter's best history, but we know just enough 
of him in other ways to make those works still more 
interesting. Mrs. Arthur Bell takes the pictures as 
a guide, and carefully and lovingly weaves them into 
her narrative of Gainsborough’s career. Many of 
the pictures are reproduced in this handsome book; 
some of them in excellent style, and all in such a 
way as to remind the reader of the paintings them- 
selves. The reproductions by the Swan Company 
are, of course, pictures, and as works of art the 
direct photographs appear weak beside them; but 
even these are invaluable in such a work as this, 
where it is almost as impossible to give expensive 
plates in all cases as it would be to pass the pictures 
themselves round. The “Harvest Waggon,” for 
instance, stands before us in all the perfection of 
its composition, and much of the teaching of the 
master can be learnt from it, and it is direct contact 
with him which the reader desires. Hence the 
plates taken from mezzotints are the least satis- 
factory of all, for, though there is a certain force 
in them which is absent from the others, we lose 
that close touch which comes from the very brush- 
marks and canvas, sometimes cracked, appearing 
before us without the interposition of the engraver. 
Mrs. Bell seems to have made it her study to place 
Gainsborough before us in the midst of his world. 
She shows him to us as absolutely absorbed in his 
own art, except where he becomes intoxicated with 
the sister art of music—sometimes to the great 
discomfiture of his friends. Kindly and warm- 
hearted, with taking manners, those manners suffer 
shipwreck at times under the stress of indignation 
at attempts “to put side on.” Afflicted with a 
tendency to laugh even at a religious service if 
things became too anti-human, he could still write in 
one of his few letters, “I knew you would willingly 
keep the cart upon the wheels till you go to Heaven, 
though you deserve to ride in something better. I 
told Humphrey you were a rank Methodist, who 
says you had better be a Presbyterian; but I say 
Church of England. It does not signify what, if 
you are but free from hypccrisy, and don’t set your 
heart upon worldly honours and wealth.” Take him 
altogether, the life of this great man was one long 
effort to bring down beauty to the earth, beauty 
neither of the niggling nor elephantine sort, but of 











that highest and best type which is human, first 
and last. In this quality of four-square humanity, 
which we think Mrs. Bell succeeds in bringing out, 
he was and is without a peer; he was never even 
befooled into classical landscapes or into the society 
of the gods. We congratulate the publishers on this 
very attractive book. 


CYPRIAN OF CARTHAGE, 


CYPRIAN, HIS LIFE, HIS TIMES, HIS Work. By E. W., 
Benson, D.D., D.C.L. London: Maemillan & Co, 


Tue first impression produced by a perusal of this 
monumental work is one of admiration for its fine 
scholarship and the diligence which, in the face of 
innumerable distractions, succeeded in bringing it 
to a conclusion. Second impressions, however, 
reveal certain grave drawbacks, resulting from the 
conditions of its production. The work had been on 
hand for more than a quarter of a century. And 
although this means rare completeness in the 
material here brought together from a hundred 
quarters, and a certain sobriety in estimates that 
must have been again and again reconsidered, 
yet there is a lack of homogeneity in the final 
outcome which detracts seriously from its present 
worth. Particularly is this the case with the careful 
refutations of the ultra-scepticism of a certain Rev. 
E. J. Shepherd, which are as out of date as those 
directed against Otto Ritschl, for instance, are 
timely and instructive. What exact linguistic 
scholarship and liberal use of inscriptions, together 
with care as to topographical details, can accom- 
plish, has been well done. Thus the preliminary 
study of North Africa, in relation to Carthage and 
its Society, is altogether admirable, discriminating 
as it does the various racial elements in the mass 
upon which Christianity was to work as leaven. 
“The one thing desirable, the one thing unattainable 
by any known method, was a recasting of Society, 
such that selfishness should be discounted as an 
evil, the source of evil, and yet the individual be 
made full of account. A Society faithful to the 
Individual, the Individual devoted to the Society.” 
With these words we are skilfully introduced to the 
new “ People” who wrought the needed regeneration, 
in the person of their most representative man in 
the middle of the third century A D., and when the 
local Church had already existed for more than a 
century. 

The stages by which Thascius Cyprianus, the 
quondam leader of the Carthaginian bar and the 
polished gentleman, became first the Christian 
layman and then the Church officer, are duly set 
forth by the aid of the invaluable Life by his 
disciple Pontius in connection with his own earliest 
writings. One of these, on “The Grace of God,” 
shows us that to him, as to so many of the nobler 
pagans, the Gospel came as a promise of power to 
put an end to the baffling state described by the 
Roman poet— 

“.. . . video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor.” 
And it is probable that the definitive way in which 
to his experience baptism marked the putting-off of 
the old life and a full sense of moral emancipation in 
the new, helped to confirm in him the extravagant 
theoretic value attaching to the rite per se which 
was then on the increase. Cyprian’s election as 
Bishop of Carthage was due to the insistence of the 
laity, in face of the traditions of the office, which 
were against the appointment of so recent a convert. 
Acquiescence on his part may be viewed either as 
effect or cause of an extraordinary theory of a super- 
natural or providential “judgment of God and Christ” 
as involved in an episcopal election. This is Divine 
Right of bishops with a vengeance, and leads to all 
sorts of contradictions to which, as to so many of his 
own inconsistencies of thought, Cyprian seems to 
have been insensible. As regards the course of 
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events from this point onwards, it is enough to 
say that Dr. Benson weaves together with patient 
skill and with much success the scattered threads of 
the history, as we find them in those vivid con- 
temporary records, Cyprian’s Letters, alluding as 
they do, now to Carthaginian, now to Roman 
conditions. Nearly all centres round the framing 
of a definite policy toward the Lapsed and their 
restoration to the Church, or about the largely 
analogous problem of Baptism, when heretics 
already ‘“ baptized” sought admission to the 
Catholic Church. Among the matters of principle 
which emerge are the theory of the Church as one 
and as sole sphere of Salvation; of the Episcopal 
office, individual and collective; of the Roman 
See and its prerogatives; of the Sacraments, their 
nature and the conditions of their efficacy. On these 
points a few words may be in place, both in relation 
to Cyprian himself and in their bearing on modern 
controversies. 

Archbishop Benson claims for Cyprian the credit 
of formulating for the first time the theory of the 
Church's unity upon which his fellow Bishops were 
already proceeding, but, as it were, in the dark. 
“The conception was that the one undivided 
Episcopate constituted not the authority only, but 
the unity of the Church.” Hitherto unity had been 
thought to consist in a common life, guaranteed by 
a common rule of faith, of which the Bishops were 
the official witnesses. Now the exigencies of the 
common need for a policy touching matters of 
discipline emphasised the importance of the episcopal 
office in a new way, and so secured a readier accept- 
ance for the Cyprianic theory. But this theory 
made Bishops, especially in their collective capacity, 
no longer simply custodians of the traditions (doc- 
trinal and disciplinary) of their respective Churches, 
but also organs of fresh authoritative divine revela- 
tion. This amounted to innovation upon their 
previous relation to their Churches; or, as Cyprian 
put it, they themselves formed the essence of the 
Church, in which their flocks partook only in virtue 
of fellowship with them. Such is a pure inversion 
of primitive Christian thought, which the Arch- 
bishop could not have failed to realise, like his friend 
Lightfoot, had he devoted at all commensurate 
attention to the Apostolic Fathers. In two points 
of exposition, however, our author has caught 
Cyprian’s mind correctly—viz. in the large liberty 
claimed for each local Bishop in respect to matters of 
usage in contrast to faith; and, at the other end of 
the scale, in his theory of the limited prerogative 
attaching to the Ecclesia principalis and the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. We believe that the Archbishop 
is fully justified in seeing in the endeavours of 
Romanists to tamper with Cyprian’s text, especially 
in one crucial passage, their consciousness that 
Cyprian was no Papalist. And we regard the 
repeated and lengthy exposure of Roman methods 
of supporting Ultramontanism by fraud as most 
needful and timely at the present hour, when we, 
in our charity, are all too apt to forget the evil past 
of official Romanism. “No stronger refutation of 
Ultramontanism exists than its attempts to write 
history.” On the other hand, we totally dissent 
from this book’s judgment that Cyprian’s view 
on the re-baptism of heretics was not logically 
the Catholic one. The whole trend of “Catholic” 
teaching on the Church, as the exclusive home 
of the Spirit of Grace (“He cannot have God 
for his father who has not the Church for his 
mother”), made for Cyprian’s contention that bap- 
tism outside was wholly futile. The other view was 
the more Christian in spirit; but that is quite 
another thing. While our author was taking 
Cyprian to task, he might have done so more 
profitably by exposing the extreme crudity of his 
conception of the action of the elements in the 
Eucharist. He refers, indeed, to Cyprian’s state- 
ment that an “infant girl had rejected the chalice 
With wailing and convulsions” on account of the 
fact that “the nurse had taken the child before 











the magistrate and made it taste the idolatrous 
wine.” But he does not censure the materialism 
that underlies the whole context in the original 
(De Lapsis, 25). Indeed, the large admixture of 
legalistic and mechanical ideas in Cyprian’s mind 
is largely veiled from the reader’s sight through- 
out. Nor does our author point out the innovating 
usage by which Cyprian restricted to bishops the 
word Sacerdos, depressing presbyters to the mere 
“ Levitic” status. 

Turning now to the Archbishop’s modern re- 
flections awakened by his hero’s positions, one may 
note that they abound throughout the book and at 
any rate give it an added actuality. Thus, after 
stating Cyprian’s views of the Episcopate, he has a 
section entitled “Divergence of Cyprian’s from 
Modern Views.” In this we read: “ The method of 
election to bishoprics is extinct through the whole 
world. Nowhere do neighbouring bishops meet and, 
requiring the testimony of the laity over whom he 
will preside, elect or nominate for them a bishop. 
Various as have been the phases through which that 
election has passed, none can be more alien from the 
spirit of Cyprian’s prescriptions than the two which 
divide the Western Church between them. . . . Here 
it is the monarch, there the one bishop of Rome.” 
Yet in the chapter entitled “ Aftermath” we find 
some rebukes in rather superior, aphoristic form, 
administered to those who have ventured to 
reject the subsequent alliance of State and Church, 
and the Episcopate as conditioned by this change. 
But, in truth, the really sublime ignoring of the fact 
that Cyprian’s episcopate was of a congregational 
rather than diocesan order—the traditional rather 
than historical way in which he views the office—is 
the most striking thing throughout. And hence he 
supposes that Presbytery, for instance, simply “ dis- 
pensed with the Episcopate.” Surely, this is “a 
risky asseveration,”’ a mere falling foul of words; 
since, while Presbytery rejected Prelacy, it claimed 
to restore the divine order handed down by Apostles 
in the episcopate of the presiding elder, assisted by 
his council of colleagues as known to Ignatius. And 
it is hard to-day to deny the justice of this claim, 
which is common to them with Congregationalists. 
The real innovation lies with those who, by sub- 
ordinating Ignatian and Cyprianic bishops to higher 
prelates like the late Dr. Benson, whether as 
Diocesan of Truro or Metropolitan of Canterbury, 
go so far with “the usurpation by the principal 
see of a monarchical, autocratic attitude towards 
the Episcopate,” or local chief pastorate, which he 
so energetically denounces in the supreme Prelate 
at Rome. The fact is that Cyprian’s a priori 
theorising on the conditions needful to Church 
Unity neutralised his doctrine of local episcopal 
autonomy, and has led to developments in the sup- 
posed interests of wnity of which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury represents the comparative and the 
Pope the superlative degree. Thus Cyprian’s “ watch- 
word of comprehension,” as Dr. Benson calls it, 
has so far been nullified. Whereas the ideal, 
Salvo jure communionis diversa sentire, has been 
left to the modern Free Churches to exemplify, 
whose “bishops,” in the Cyprianic sense (as 
nearly as modern conditions admit), exchange 
ministrations, but are repulsed by the Prelacy 
that speaks in Cyprian’s name. How gladly they 
catch up words such as those in which the Arch- 
bishop sets forth the ideal of unity without its 
wonted “ hedges.” 


“Such unity as the Lord prayed for is a mysterious thing. 
It is no fantasy, but it answers in no way to the idea that ‘one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism’ can be condensed into one Rite, 
one Code, one Chair. A mysterious thing. Nothing formal, 
mechanical, or limitable by words. That is evident in His very 
comparison and apposition of that Unity to the relations which 
subsist within the Holiest Trinity. . . . Nothing can reach it 
but some mystery, compact of visible and spiritual: nothing but 
a Sacrament.” 


Ah, yes; but that Sacrament must be made by a 
priest ordained by a Diocesan Bishop. And so all 
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the spirituals are “ hedged ” again, and thereby rend- 
ered of none effect in their own right. Quousque, 
Domine ? 


AN ENDLESS CONTROVERSY. 

Mary QuUEEN oF Scots: From HER BIRTH TO HER 
Fuicut into Encianp. A Brief Biography. By David 
Hay Fleming. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

FROUDE in an eloquent passage compares those who 
came under Mary Stuart's influence to moths before 
a brilliant light. They were drawn into danger and 
ruin by a fascination impossible to resist. Neither 
Death nor Time has robbed the Queen of Scots of her 
fatal charm. Scholars have fought for her fair fame 
with hearts as stout as those of the men who plotted 
her escape or her triumph. The centre point of the 
Marian controversy is the Darnley murder. Was 
she an accomplice? Had she a guilty knowledge? 
Hundreds of books, for and against, are extant. In 
our own time, she has found her most ingenious 
defender in Skelton; her most bitter adversary in 
Froude. Is it not impertinent to do again feebly 
what such eminent hands have done thoroughly ? 
What new and important fact can be adduced, what 
new and relevant argument urged? And yet, by the 
very moderation of its aims, this book justifies its 
existence. An honest attempt is made to state 
exactly and without reference to their place in any 
theory, the facts of Mary’s life to the time of her 
flight into England, and this is done largely in the 
words of contemporaries. There are but one hundred 
and seventy-six pages of text, and about twice as 
much of notes and references. An itinerary is added 
showing where Mary was each day from the time of 
her return from France to her crossing the Solway 
on her southward flight. An appendix of original 
documents is without special value; but the notes and 
references are excellent compilations, winsomely 
instructive and amusing. Thus the three pages on 
“gallant Chatelar” form the best account in existence 
of that infatuated amorist whose presumption was 
so terribly punished. Although Mr. Fleming is 
scrupulously fair, he shows that his belief is against 
Mary’s innocence. To agree with him is, it may be, 
to decline from critic to partisan, since no mid 
position is supposed tenable between the meek- 
innocent and the abandoned-woman theories. Such 
is the trend of the controversy. Mr. Swinburne, in 
his noteworthy article on Mary in the “Encyclopzedia 
Britannica,” is the only distinguished man who has 
ventured to believe that Mary had a knowledge of 
the plot against Darnley and yet was heroic and 
admirable. These are the grains of truth preserva- 
tive of so much ingenious and fallacious argument 
on her side. The whole facts were so extraordinary 
and exceptional as to constitute extenuating circum- 
stances of the highest. order. Her infatuation for 
Bothwell amounted to insanity. Then her education 
has to be considered, her training at the French 
Court, the character of her husband, the murder of 
Rizzio, wherein he was implicated (and of which, by 
the way, Knox so cordiaily approved), and still more 
the violence of her time and country. All these 
things, fairly considered, diminish the stain which 
must attach to her name, for we must hold the evi- 
dence of knowledge on her part overwhelming. 

Mr. Fleming’s mode of telling his story reveals 
the charm of Mary’s character. She was given 
to expressing herself in expressive sentences, here 
carefully quoted; thus she draws her own por- 
trait. And how engaging that portrait is! In the 
Huntley expedition in 1562 she regretted “ that she 
was not a man, to know what life it was to lie all 
night in the fields, or to walk in the causeway with 
a jack and a knapschalle, a Glasgow buckler, and a 
broadsword.” Or you turn to Kuollys’s report after 
her arrival in England : “ This ladie and pryncess is 
a notable woman; she sheweth a desyre to be 
avenged of her enemes; she sheweth a readines to 
expose herselfe to all peryles in hope of victorie; 








she delyteth much to hear of hardines and valiancye, 
commending by name all approved hardy men of 
her cuntrye, altho they be her enemyes; and she 
commendeth no cowardnes even in her frendes,” 
Or, again, the expression that sounds the depth of 
her passion for Bothwell: “‘ She cared not if she lost 
England, France, and Scotland for him; she would 
go to the end of the world with him in a white 
petticoat.” The skilful patching together of such 
sentences makes up the value and interest of this 
book. The men of that time—rather doers than 
writers—took the pen in hand unwillingly. They 
expressed themselves pithily and materially. Their 
words form a sort of essence of history: all that 
we know is from those statements, and much of the 
extraordinary vividness and interest of writers so 
different as Carlyle and Green comes from their 
happy use of quotation. And if Mr. Fleming has 
not the grasp and power of those masters, he is at 
least conscientious and thorough, and his work may 
be usefully consulted as a magazine of authorities ; 
and it is extremely readable. How saving a grace 
that is! 


FICTION. 


THE CLasH OF ARMs. By John Blowndelle-Burton. London: 
Methuen & Co. 

A VILLAIN oF Parts. By B. Paul Neuman. London and 
New York: Harper Brothers. 

ScotrisH Borper Lire. A Series of Original Sketches. By 
James C. Dibdin. London: Methuen & Co. 

Her Roya Hicuyess’s Love Arrarr. By J. Maclaren 

Cobban. London: C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 


THe “Clash of Arms” is another of the numerous 
works of fiction that we owe to the success of “A 
Gentleman of France.” Mr. Bloundelle-Burton is, of 
course, not a mere copyist, but if the way had not 
been shown by Mr. Stanley Weyman we can hardly 
believe that “ The Clash of Arms” would have been 
written, The opening of the story tells us how 
Andrew Vanse, the soldier of fortune, comes home 
to find his brother Philip, the Squire, dying, and to 
hear from him a tale of the terrible wrongs he has 
suffered at the hands of others. He had been 
engaged in marriage to a beautiful girl, Marion 
Wyatt by name, and then, a few days before the 
wedding, she had been carried off by a Frenchman 
hanging about the Court of King Charles, the 
Vicomte de Bois- Vallée, and she had left her faithful 
lover to die of a broken heart. Philip would fain 
forgive the fickle girl, but Andrew, the soldier, is 
made of sterner stuff, and when his brother’s feeble 
life has flickered out he vows that he will go to 
France and exact the penalty both from the woman 
and her lover. Hence it is that we find ourselves 
marching with the army of Turenne, and catching 
passing glimpses of that Colonel Churchill for whom 
so great a future was in store. We are present at 
more than one engagement—described for us by the 
author with not a little spirit and skill—and we see 
how Andrew Vanse, in seeking to compass the death 
of the man who had destroyed his brother's life, is 
himself involved in the gravest perils. We shall not 
relate the incidents of the plot, but unquestionably 
the adventures of Andrew in the old Castle of Bois- 
le-Vaux, whither he has gone in pursuit of his quest, 
are as thrilling as anything in recent fiction. The 
castle is a prison as well as a fortress. Its owner is 
the unmitigated villain who had destroyed the happi- 
ness of Philip Vanse, and who had done so, not with 
the connivance of Philip’s mistress, but by fraud and 
violence, against her will. The more clearly Andrew 
understands the devilish machinations of his enemy, 
the more anxious he is to kill him; but when he 
ventures into the foe’s impregnable stronghold, it is 
he, and not the Vicomte, who stands the greater 
danger of being slain. The story ends satisfactorily, 
but not until the reader who takes an interest in 
the hero has had to pass through many anxious 
moments on his account. “The Clash of Arms” is 
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an excellent piece of work which will do much to 
sustain the reputation of its author. 

Mr. Paul Neuman in “A Villain of Parts” has 
made a daring attempt to rival Louis Stevenson on 
the ground which he has made his own. He has 
written a book for boys and men, and more par- 
ticularly for the latter; and he has devoted himself 
to the elaborate portraiture of a miscreant who has 
not had his equal since we made the acquaintance 
of the historic miscreant of “ Treasure Island.” We 
cannot say that Mr. Neuman has succeeded in wrest- 
ing from his great predecessor the palm of victory; 
but he has undoubtedly written a very strong and 
a very original story. It is all the stronger and 
the more original because its scenes are laid not in 
an island of the tropic3, but in a Yorkshire village, 
and because there is no introduction of hidden 
treasure to stimulate the interest of the plot. The 
tale is simply that of a scoundrel who, establishing 
himself in a mysterious house amply provided with 
trap-doors and subterranean passages, proceeds to 
terrorise the whole neighbourhood by his audacious 
highway robberies and other crimes. This rascal 
defies the efforts of the authorities, and pursues his 
career Of lawlessness and violence with impunity 
until the narrator of the story, a schoolboy, appears 
upon the scene. This lad is not, probably, more 
intelligent than other boys of his age, but he has 
plenty of pluck, and he early acquires a strong sense 
of grievance against the villain, inasmuch as the 
latter robs him not only of his money, but of his 
highly treasured watch. As a consequence, when 
the people of the district rise up in revolt and 
determine to track the miscreant who has kept 
them in a state of terror t> his lair, Master Will 
joins eagerly in the pursuit, and, by great good luck, 
stumbles accidentally upon the clue that leads to 
the discovery of the villain. The story is one of 
incident, and it contains at least one episode that, in 
its dramatic excitement, may not unfavourably be 
compared with the great fight in “ Treasure Island.” 
Boys will read the book with palpitating hearts, and 
= persons will find something in it to stir their 

ood. 

The series of sketches published under the collec- 
tive title of “Scottish Border Life” have, we regret 
to say, little real claim to the originality ascribed to 
them by the author. The book, if not directly 
imitative, is, at least, reminiscent in a marked 
degree, and Mr. James C. Dibdin possesses none of 
those literary gifts or graces by whose aid his 
precursors in this department of fiction have leapt 
into popularity. A certain accent of fidelity seems 
to be his chief merit, for these little sketches of 
Border peasant-folk are not wanting in accuracy of 
delineation, while the tone of the book is both 
wholesome and kindly. But neither strength of 
handling nor dramatic perception are to be found in 
its pages, and the literary texture is lamentably 
threadbare. However great may be the popular 
laterest in studies of Northern character and the 
mild happenings of provincial life, when depicted by 
a skilled pen, we cannot imagine that so unillumina- 
tive a presentment as “Scottish Border Life” is 
likely to find much favour. Careful and conscientious 
the workmanship undoubtedly is, and as such it 
deserves commendation; but the general effect is 
dreary, barren of interest, and altogether lacking in 
the freshness and originality of the model upon 
which the author has evidently modelled this very 
superfluous piece of bookmaking. 

We cannot pretend to congratulate Mr. Maclaren 
C.bban on “Her Royal Highness's Love Affair.” The 
Story has manifestly been inspired by that not 
unwholesome desire to show that even in the highest 
ranks of life, and in the shadow of a throne, human 
niture is very much what it is among ordinary 
P2rsons, It is useful to have this fact impressed 
upon us, but those who seek to impress it must 
€xercize extreme tact and delicacy if they wish to 
Succeed. Mr. Anthony Hope, in his “ Prisoner of 
Z-nda,” has shown us exactly how suck a story ought 








to be written. It must, if it is not to offend, be 
guarded from the faintest suspicion of having a 
personal application. Unfortunately, Mr. Maclaren 
Cobban has not recognised this truth; and whilst hehas 
written an amusing tale with a good deal of vigour, 
and with an evident desire to avoid giving offence, 
he causes the reader at every turn in his narrative 
to feel that his story deals with real persons 
who are still living. This is entirely unjustifiable. 
A princess has the same rights as any other woman, 
and it is certainly not right to make her the figure 
in incidents which, though perfectly innocent in 
themselves, are wholly fictitious. We cheerfully 
acquit Mr. Cobban of any intention to transgress 
the limits of good taste, but we cannot acquit him 
of a serious error of judgment. If he had thrown 
back the date of his story for a century, we should 
have had nothing but praise for his idea, if not for 
its execution; but, as it is, his little romance reads 
unpleasantly like an amplification of the petty 
gossip of asociety newspaper. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. SrruuMAwn has lived much under Italian skies and has 
studied to some purpose “The Old Rome and the New.” He 
represents the travelled American of cultured tastes and imagin- 
ative outlook, and the book is marked not merely by the charm of 
fine manners and a touch of literary distinction, but by breadth 
of view. It is dedicated to Professor Eliot Norton, of Harvar j, as 
now, alas! the sole survivor of that “Iuminons circle in which 
once shone ” men of the intellectual rank of Emerson, Agassiz, 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell. Mr. Stillman is old enough to 
have held fellowship with such leaders of American thought, 
and the present volume speaks of “forly years of fraternal 
relation and sympathy” with Professor Norton. The papers 
which make up the volume are concerned with Greece as well as 
Rome, and one of the most lively describes Marathon and its 
brigands; others deal with the decline of art in modern times 
and diseuss the chances of its revival. Mr. Stillman insists that 
the fundamental law is that art in its own sphere is supreme and 
nature only its bricks and mortar. He protests that true and 
highest art is always ideal and creative. Fidelity to nature, he 
asserts, must not be confounded with excellence in art, for there 
is one honour of the hand and another of the brain, and they are 
rarely found in association. Doctors differ, of course, and one 
of the bast s‘ories in the book bears out the old assertion. There 
was a time when Mr. Stillman was one of the most enthusiastic 
disciples of Ruskin. He had painted a picture of a huntsman 
and deer, both of whom were supposed to be lying dead in the 
forest, and he had taken the utmost pains by minute study to 
depict the grim realism of the situatioa :—“ I took it with me to 
London, and one day Ruskin came into my studio, and seeing the 
picture, exclaimed with a gesture of disgust, “ Why do you have 
this stinking carrion in your picture? Pat it out, it’s filthy, it 
stinks!” “I was too much under his influence to weigh his judg- 
ment against mine, and painted it outaccordingly. Dante Rosset ti, 
who had seen and liked the picture as it was, coming in again a 
few days later, exclaimed, ‘ What have you doze to your pic- 
ture?’ I explained, and with strong irritation in his manner he 
replied, ‘ You've spoiled your picture,’ and walked straight out 
of the room.” Many — will turn with perhaps even greater 
interest to a chapter entitled “ A Few of Lowell’s Lette-s,”’ the 
memorials of a close friendship of many years. They read like 
a commentary on Mr. Stillman’s assertion that Lowell was the 
most perfect specimen of the American of New England which has 
appeared. He gives us a picture of the man, and it is so vivid 
that we cannot resist the luxury of quotation: “ He was so scorn- 
ful of money, when his friends were concerned, that he seemed 


* Tre Otp Rome aNnpD THE NEw, AND OrHer Stupres. By W. J. 
Stillman, Author of ‘On the Track of Ulysses,’’ etc. London: 
Grant Richards. 

Tue Love Arrarrs oF SomE Famous Men. By the Author of ‘“‘ How 
to be Happy though Married,”’ etc. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Gesta TypocrapHica; oR, A MEDLEY FOR PRINTERS AND OTHERS. 

Collected by Charles T. Jacobi. London: Elkin Mathews. 

A History or ENGLAND, FROM THE LANDING OF JULIUS CHSAR TO 
THE Present Time. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, Author of ‘‘ The 
Citizen Reader,” etc. Illustrated. London, Paris and Melbourne : 
Cassell & Co. 

Tue Boox or Comwon Prayer, witn Historrcan Notes. Edited by 
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to be independent of his labour; but we seo the satisfaction with 
which he welcomes the independence of the salaried professor, 
and I am sure that the greater feeling in his own mind was that 


he could afford to be more generous. I never heard him speak 
of money except to refuse to be paid it and in the above com- 
munication. At that moment of my life 1 was perhaps better 
prepared to be liberal with him than he with me, but any com- 
pensation beyond a drawing or study from nature was always 
absolutely refused to the last of our journalistic relations; and 
when, later in life, fortune left me on the shoals, he insisted on 
putting me, on occasion, on my feet again, with all the love of a 
brother and the delicacy of a poet, and always with some excuse 
of an unexpected good fortune which he wished to partake with 
someone. ‘Greater than anything he ever did, they used to 
say ; but how much greater, and how much nobler than any 
work can be, no one knows so well as I. His heart ran even 
with his brain, and, when there was a chance, ontran it. He 
had twin faults; he under-estimated his own work, and tinted 
that of his friends with colours of his esteem.” There are other 
papers in the book, but we have said enough to send people 
of discernment to the volume themselves. 

There has just appeared a volume of amiable gossip about 
“The Love Affairs of Some Famous Men.” Curiosity has 
always been keen on such subjects, but we confess that it seems 
to us to smack of impertinence to compile a book out of the 
loves and sorrows of celebrities. In the present instance we 
are treated to chapters on the love affairs of the poets, and in 
this connection many old stories are dragged to light about 
Milton, Dryden, Shelley, Landor, Byron, Heine, and the like. 
Genius and matrimony are discussed in a superficial chapter, 
and are confronted with romantic episodes in the lives of famous 
soldiers and sailors, lawyers, preachers, and physicians. There 
are chapters also on henpecked husbands and notabilities who 
never married for reasons best known to themselves. The book 
is filled with anecdotes of a more or less familiar kind, and for 
the most part they are strung together with the aid of unim- 
peachable platitudes. 

Everyone who dabbles with printers’ ink ought to read 
“ Gesta Typographica,” a dainty little book by Mr. Jacobi, of 
the Chiswiek Press, packed with odd bits of technical informa- 
tion and diverting sayings and stories concerning the craft of 
letters. Scissors and paste have avowedly been turned to 
account in the preparation of these quaint chapters, but Mr. 
Jacobi’s own notes are always pithy and frequently amusing. 
Printers, we are assured, are often unconscious humorists, and 
many instances of this kind are given. Mr. William Black, for 
example, asserted that after going through the proofs of one of 
his novels three times, the printers still doggedly made his 
heroine die of “opinion” instead of “opium.” A _ jour- 
nalist, in the course of a complimentary article on a famous 
officer, described him as a “battle-scarred veteran.” The 
compositor promptly put up in type a “ battle-scared veteran.” 
This escaped correction at the moment, but next week the 
amende was, of course, attempted; but unluckily the gallant 
soldier was now referred to as a “ bottle-scarred veteran.” A 
capital story is told in connection with the grave and learned 
Cambridge Pitt Press. The Master of Trinity was entertaining 
his friends at dinner, and at an carly stage of the proceedings, 
before the guests had escaped from the formal phase of the 
entertainment, a servant opened the door and said, in tones loud 
enough to startle the entire company, “If you please, sir, the 
devil from the Pitt is waiting outside for you.” There is a 
comical story concerning the repeal of the paper duty in 1861: 
“The Budget speech was preceded by a rumour that the basis 
of the scheme would be the repeal of the tea duty, and this 
would upset the Government. Just before Mr. Gladstone rose 
to make his statement, there was handed to Lord Palmerston on 
the Treasury Bench the following note from Lord Derby: ‘My 
dear Pam, what is to be the great proposal to-night? Is it to 
be tea and turn out?’ ‘My dear Derby,’ wrote the premier in 
reply, ‘it is not to be tea and turn out. It is to be paper and 
stationery.’”” We should be doing only partial justice to this 
dainty little book if we did not at least hint that amongst its 
contents are a good many facts worth knowing concerning the 
technical aspects of printing. 

The scope of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s short and lavishly illus- 
trated “ History of England” is so well described in the preface 
that we can scarcely pay him a greater compliment than to quote 
his own words. He is speaking, it is only fair to say, of the 
idea which he had before him when he commenced a supremely 
difficult task. He wanted to produce a “small book written 
in simple language, sufficiently full to serve for reference and, 
at the same time, sufficiently interesting to be read as well as 
to be consulted—a book within the reach of all in matter of 
price, and rendered attractive by govd illustrations copied from 
first-rate originals.” It is high praise, we know, but we can 
honestly say that that is precisely what is accomplished by a 
narrative whieh traces the play of political and social forces in 
England from the coming of the Romans to the present historic 
and — year. The book is written with lightly handled 
knowledge, sound judgment, and what Dean Stanley used to 
call historic imagination. The illustrations—many of them are 
portraits—are in every case of real value as aids to interpreta- 














tion, and, as a matter of fact, the artistic as well as the literary 
claims of the book are considerable. 

We have also received a scholarly edition of “ The Book of 
Common Prayer,” enriched with pithy but exact historical notes 
by the Rev. James Cornford, of the London College of Divinity. 
There has also just been sent to us an exquisitely printed copy of 
“The New Testament,” without notes or comments of any 
kind, but illustrated with two hundred reproductions of photo- 
graphs of places, monuments, and coins—in every case veritable 
memorials of the apostolic age. The new volume in the Bible 
Student’s Library is by Dr. Sinker, Librarian of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and is a luminous and, at the same time, 
critical exposition of “‘ Hezekiah and his Age.” The Pitt Press 
has just added another volume to its handbooks entitled 
‘Shakespeare for Schools.” It consists of the text of King 
Lear’, with a critical introduction, elaborate notes, and copious 
glossary, by Mr. A. W. Verity, who is favourably known in the 
ewer se | world by his “ Cambridge Milton for Schools.” The 
notes to King Lear are singularly painstaking and clear, and 
the manual can scarcely fail to win the success which it 
deserves. 
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